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SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER I. 


COGITO ERGO SUM. 


THE first mystery which ever caused me serious reflection, was the 
question as to where I came from. This question was, however, 
not only a mystery to me, but to the whole village of High 
Elmsley, who perplexed their poor wits (especially the female por- 
tion of it) to a much greater extent than I did. ‘There was this 
difference, however, in our speculations—that, whereas the query 
presented itself to my infant mind merely as an abstract question 
dictated purely by curiosity, and a laudable desire of knowing 
things ; to them it furnished an inexhaustible subject for village 
gossip and scandal, in which my poor mother—and my father, too, 
for that matter—suffered, I fear, rather severely. 

This, indeed, all arose from the fact that nobody could manage 
to make out who on earth my father was. Once I ventured to 
question old Mike Withers (the gardener, who kept in tolerable 
trim, the garden of the school-house which I have ever: looked 
upon as my home) upon this perplexing subject. I had long re- 
garded Mike with deep awe and veneration; and from my very 
earliest recollection, had taken him for my guide, philosopher, and 
friend ; and, consequently, awaited his dictum as to my origination 
with considerable anxiety. The result scarcely equalled my expec- 
tations. Having rested a moment upon his spade, cocked his skull- 
cap a little on one side to facilitate the scratching of his white old 
head, he pointed to a certain bed at the further extremity of the 
garden, in which a quantity of parsley was flourishing, and gravely 
informed me (as I dare say one or two children have been informed 
before) that it was his opinion I came out of that. He then patted 
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me on the head, and proceeded with his work with a grim 
smile. 

For this perfectly harmless intimation, which the old gentleman 
doubtless deemed the safest and the best he could give me, he 
suffered at my hands, I am afraid, a gross injustice, since it caused 
me at once, in my own mind, to fix my parentage upon him. And 
not unnaturally so; since I argued that, if in truth I really was 
derived from the portion of the garden he indicated, who was more 
likely to have dug me out than he himself? And, perhaps, there 
was as much wisdom as logic in the conclusion I thus arrived at; 
for it must be admitted by all riglit-thinking persons, that it is 
better to have even an old grey-haired gardener for one’s father 
than none at all; and so far as was known by the worthy, though 
scandal-loving villagers, as well as myself, J had none-—in point of 
law, at least, if not of fact; for, to cut the matter short, I was a 
Founpiine. Bat whatever else was obscure at me, as to the way 
in which I came to exist, this, at least, was certain—lI did exist: 
and I came to this conviction, without undergoing that profound 
and tedious process of thought, by which the eminent French 
philosopher (who was author of the maxim which figures at the 
head of the present chapter) arrived at it. So without spending 
more discussion upon this point, I will proceed to relate what, 
existing, I saw, suffered, or by other means found out. 

The first spot in the world I can remember was the dear old 
schoolhouse, to which I have already alluded. How well can I, in 
my manhood, recall to memory each room, each quaint old chiraney, 
almost each atom of the red-brick house—dear to my childhood as 
my home! And if I never knew a mother’s love, was not kind. 
hearted Mrs. Stukely, with all her eccentricities and roughness of 
temper, almost a mother to me—poor little helpless wretch, that I 
was? And are there in the world many noble-hearted men, like 
true.souled Matthew Dalton, the poor schoolmaster ; who, with his 
sister, the above-named Rachael Stukely, adopted me, reared me, 
and ever befriended me—an orphan, thrown by chance upon his 
charity and tender care ? 

I know poor Matthew suffered in the opinion of not a few, on 
account of his charitable act. Some said, and shook their heads 
with worldly wisdom, that no one would have adopted a vagrant 
child, and reared it as his own, unless it had some claim upon him; 
and thereupon, would ask themselves, in knowing whispers, who 
was the unhappy girl the schoolmaster had seduced ! 

O wise ones! if all the world were truly of such stuff as you, 
your judgment, had no doubt been right. You would never have 
Shown charity to the vagrant: you would never have fulfilled an 
act of charity entailing some sacrifices upon yourselves. But it 18 
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the evil in your own hard hearts which makes you impute some 
base and selfish aim to every noble act in them who have a soul _ 
above you. 

I will not, however, stop to defend my benefactor here. The 
actions of the good are better displayed in a simple record of their 
lives than in volumes of empty praise. This will, I think, be 
proved at least in the present case, from the facts which I gathered 
through a little incident which I am now about to describe. 

When I was a very little fellow—still wearing frocks and 
drawers—I and some of the schoolboys were enjoying ourselves in 
the playground. My playfellow upon this occasion was Master — 
Walters, the step-son of the Squire—that is to say, Squire Harring. 
ton—of whom more hereafter. This young gentleman was a pupil 
at my benefactor’s school, and being only about two years older 
than myself, was very often my companion in our play-hours. 

Master Walters betrayed, even at this early period of his life, 
some of those questionable qualities of character for which, as I 
have understood, he became distinguished in later years. Let it 
suffice, I caught him in the act of grossly cheating me at marbles, 
taxed him with the delinquency, and refused to play with him any 
more. 

** Why won’t you play, Oliver?’’ said the young gentleman, 
who, seeing I was resolute, had yielded to me the matter in 
dispute. . 

‘* Because you’re a cheat—that’s why !”’ I returned, sturdily. 

“Then I won’t play with you another time, Oliver.”’ 

** Why ?”’ said I, with childish curiosity as to the objection he 
could have to play with me; forgetting, as probably did he also, 
that if I wouldn’t with him, he couldn’t very easily with me.”’ 

‘* Because my father is a gentleman, and you—you’re only a 
Foundling.”’ 

‘*T ain’t a Foundling :” I retorted, doubling my little fists and 
flushing with anger; though Heaven is my witness, I had not the 
remotest idea what a Foundling could be. But I supposed it was 
something wrong and reprehensible, inasmuch as Master Walters 
called me so—gentlemen, when quarrelling, not usually bestowing 
upon each other epithets of praise; and being conscious of inno- 
cence, I vehemently repelled the charge. 

“Yes, you are; I heard my father say so.” 

Whereupon, being in great wrath, I ran at my detractor with 
such fury, that Master Walters, thinking, probably, that, Foundling 
or not, I was, just then a dangerous sort of person to deal with, 

took to his heels and scampered homewards as quickly as his legs 
Would carry him. 


But though triumphaet over my eremy, victory brought with 
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it unpleasant recollections. Was I a foundling ? that was the ques. 
tion. Supposing I was one, did Mr. Dalton know it? and did Mrs. 
Stukely? My heart misgave me as I thought of her. Then I 
wondered if being a Foundling was anything like the measles, and 
whether I should have any nasty physic to take ; or whether Mrs, 
Stukely would, if she found me out, give me any verses out of the 
Bible, or any hymns to learn (ch, how I hated hymns !) for being 
such a naughty boy. 

My first thoughts were to seek out my friend Mike, the gardener, 
and ascertain what information on the subject he could give: but 
just then the tea-bell rang, and I was forced to return indoors. 

I was very quiet all that tea-time, and did not care to play 
with the other boys when the meal was over. I remember Mr. 
Dalton looking at me kindly once or twice, and Aunt Rachel (she 
taught me to call her aunt, good soul!) glanced at me with sharp 
curiosity as she doled out our allowance of bread and butter. 

As soon as permission was given for the boys to disperse, I slunk 
away from the others, and anxiously watched for Mr. Dalton to 
retire to his study, where he used generally to spend his evenings, 
reading, sometimes aloud, to his sister and me. 

Presently I heard his footstep on the stairs, then the door 
open, and bang behind him. I crept up the staircase after him. 
How my heart thumped against my pinafore as I tapped at the 
door ! | 

** Come in!’’ said the voice of Mrs. Stukely, or Aunt Rachel, as 
I may henceforth call her. 

I went in. There sat the lady at her usual place, in the arm- 
chair by the fire-side, darning stockings at a little three-legged 
table, which was drawn up into the warmth cozily. How well, in 
my mind’s eye, can I see her now; her silver spectacles low down 
on her hooked nose: her scanty hair done up in a knot behind, like 
a horse’s tale, and her lavender print dress bespangled with plum- 
coloured blue-bottles! How well can I recall the shape of her 
queer old workbox, like a miniature piano; her immense brooch 
with the portrait of the deceased Mr. Stukely in a wig! The sniff 
the good lady used to give as she broke off her cotton, then rubbed 
her nose, and burnt off the end of the thread up to the very stock- 
ing itself, is still present to my fancy’s ear. The old tabby cat, 
too, on the table, guarding, as it were, the piano, admiring the 
stocking, and intently regarding every motion of his mistress, I can 
also remember. 

The schoolmaster sat opposite the fire, his hand shading his 
eyes from the glare of the lamp, as he perused his book. His was 
a kind, grave face that inspired confidence in the hearts.of those 
who looked upon it. His pupils loved him, and I among them, 
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most, perhaps, of all. He had generally a melancholy smile ; but 
that accorded with the suit of sombre black, in which his custom 
was to dress. 

Observing me hesitate, he half.turned, and held out his hand 
encouragingly. 

‘Well, little Oliver,’ said he, ‘‘are you tired of play, 
already ?”’ 

‘« Bless the boy!’ said Aunt Rachael, with a sniff of suspicion ; 
“what ails him? Are you ill, child?’ 

“Til? No; he isn’t ill; is he?’ returned the schoolmaster, 
cheerily, taking me in his arms, and setting me upon his knee. 

I murmured something, which I wished to imply a negative. 
Indeed, if I had been unwell, I should have been afraid to confess 
it, for Aunt Rachel was too fond of “ taking things in time,” as she 
said, and, prescribing to her brother’s scholars, mendicaments of an 
unpleasant kind. 

“There is something wrong, Matthew, J know,’’ said she eye- 
ing me through ber spectacles for a time. Shaking her head she 
arose, and went to the cupboard—I feared, for physic. But no, it 
was merely for a rosy apple, which she placed in my hand. 

“What is it, then, Oliver?’ inquired Mr. Dalton, coaxingly. 

I hung my head, and answered ‘‘ Nothing.”’ 

Aunt Rachael became fidgetty and cross. 

“‘Matthew,’’ said she, ‘‘ the child looks well enough. You'd 
spoil any child; wirv don’t you get on with your book ?”’ 

‘*But, Rachael—’’ Mr. Dalton began, then stopped for his 
sister had flashed upon him a grim look through her spectacles, 
meaningly. 

‘* Bah !’’ she ejaculated, taking me from her brother’s lap and 
placing me upon her own. ‘‘If there is anything wrong, as I 
think there is, we shall get at it presently, if you let the child 
alone. Why don’t you read your book, I say ?”’ 

Thus admonished, Mr. Dalton returned to his volume, and for a 
quarter of an hour read, or pretended to read it, intently. But 
every row and then | caught his eye furtively seeking me. 

Meanwhile, Aunt Rachael continued to stitch in silence; I, on 
her knees, listening to the monotonous sound of her needle, to the 
singing of the kettle on the hob ; the purring of the cat, and cogi- 
tating the momentous question I had come to ask. 

‘*Mr. Dalton, please,’’ said I, presently, when that gentleman 
had pushed aside his book, and began to gaze mocdily into the fire. 

‘* Well, Oliver,’’ said he, with a start. 

“ What—what is a Foundling, please.”’ 

“‘ Mercy on us !”’ ejaculated the lady. The cat phizzed, as well 
he might ; for in her surprise my aunt had stuck her needle into him. 
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“ A Foundling, my boy, is a child who has neither father nor 
mother.”’ 

‘‘ But a child can’t help that, can he?’ I inquired, after 
reflection. 

** What a question !’’ ejaculated Aunt Rachel. 

“Certainly not,” was the reply. 

“ And is it true that I’m a Foundling?’’ I continued, feeling 
much relieved in my mind that if I was I couldn’t help it. 

This seemed too much for my aunt, who stared at me with her 
mouth agape, and her needle suspended in mid air. 

‘‘What put that into your head, little Oliver ?’’ demanded Mr. 
Dalton, softly, after a pause. 

“Because Reginald Walters said I was, and I said I wasn’t,’’ I 
returned. 

‘* My boy, you need never be ashamed of anything, except when 
you do wrong.”’ 

‘But haven’t I got any father or mother, then,’’ I pursued, 
keeping to the point. 

“ Bother the child; I—I shall make a fool of myself directly,” 
muttered Aunt Rachael, seeking in the piano workbox to conceal 
her emotion. 

“No,”’ Mr. Dalton, quietly returned. 

‘* And didn’t I have a father and mother, once ?”’ 

‘**Once, my child.”’ 

“ And now——”’ 

“Your mother, little Oliver, is dead.’’ 

** Tell me about my mother, please,’’ I said, presently. 

‘Then I learnt something of the mother I had lost, and the kind 

friends whom I had found. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW I CAME. 


Ir was one wintry night (so I have been informed) that good 
Mr. Dalton was sitting in his little study amidst his books, and his 
sister, with her piano workbox and knitting pins was sitting 
opposite ; both of them cozily enjoying the bright fire, which see med 
to burn the more cheerfully on account of the sleet and boisterous 
wind which were rampant out of doors. 

“What a night !’’ ejaculated Mr. Dalton, as a gust of wind, 
more turbuient than usual, came roaring down the chimney, and 
went moaning away over the country wastes into the unknown 
regions where the wind goeth. And he raked the fire together 
with the poker, and shivered as the merry blaze shot upwards, as 
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though he tried to fancy he was himself chilly, in order to enjoy 
the warmth of the fireside the more. 

‘*Humph ! cold enough and wet enough for them who are in 
it,” was Mrs. Stukely’s sententious reply. 

“On such a night as this, I always think of the houseless 
poor,’ said Mr. Dalton, as if musing aloud, “ especially of them 
at sea.” 

“The more fools they to go to sea, if they can help it!’’ re. 
torted the lady, digging her knitting-pins into her work ferociously. 

‘* But if they can’t help it, my dear ?”’ 

*‘ The more’s the pity.’’ ; 

The schoolmaster smiled as he crossed to the window and looked 
out. 

‘* You are a strange woman, Rachel!’’ he began. But while he 
was in the midst of the sentence an exclamation of surprise burst 
from his lips, »pparently on account of some sight out of doors he 
beheld through the window. 

Mrs. Stukely glanced up sharply at the sound. 

*“‘ Matthew, I think you a strange man to be staring and gaping 
at the darkness, like a dog yelping at the moon.”’ 

Her brother bade her come and look also; at which she said 
she wasn’t such a fool as to waste Her time in staring at the sleet 
and the black night. But urged by womanly curiosity she went to 
the window nevertheless. 

She then perceived that the cause of her brother’s exclamation 
was the fact that a little group of some four or five persons, in- 
cluding a couple of his own servants with lights in their hands, had 
collected outside the schoolhouse gates, and were standing in the 
high road over some apparently inanimate body in the midst of 
them. 

‘Some one in a fit, I suppose. Well, I don’t know what we’re 
todo with ’em here; but I suppose we must take ’em in and do 
what we can ; and, my gracious, Matthew ! you don’t mean to say 
you are going out of doors in such a night as this !”’ : 

The lady spoke excitedly, and in a half-reproachful, half- 
victimised tone, as though she thought herself very much illused by 
being compelled to act in accordance with her words. But though 
the schoolmaster had not moved from the window, nor betrayed the 
slightest intention of rushing out of doors, his sister ran into the 
hall, brought forth his hat and cloak, and almost forced him to the 
door before the poor man had time to think what he was about; 
for, truth to tell, Mrs. Stukely’s actions were always at variance 
with her words, not that she was deceitful or false—far from it. I 
mean she would abuse a lazy vagabond begging in the streets, 
while she was in the very act of opening her capavious basket to 
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afford him bountiful relief. She would sneer at the Elmsley 
Dorcas Society as a humbugging ‘‘ get up”’ of village gossips and 
scandalmongers, while it was conceded that no one worked harder, 
or supplied more substantial offerings to that society, than she. She 
pretended to scorn the rector and his prosy sermons : while in her 
heart she deemed the one the paragon of orthodox Evangelicism, 
and the other the sublimest creation of piety and genius. 

Upon the present occasion no sooner was she aware that there 
was some human being in peril and distress near the door of her 
brother’s house, than she began protesting, as it were, against’ 
making their house an asylum, while she was really most anxious 
to sacrifice everything else to aid the helpless one. 

The schoolmaster, nothing loth to perform an act of charity, 
however Quixotic it might be, pulled on his cloak and hat, and 
sallied forth to the garden gate. 

In the road, the first object that greeted his sight was the form 
of a fragile woman, who had apparently swooned from want and 
destitution. Unconscious, though she was, she still clasped to her 
bosom a little child, whose pinched and weazed cheeks told a tale 
of misery and woe. 

‘*Here’s Mr. Dalton! Now, mates, we shall know what to do 
with the poor thing,’’ cried one, a sturdy ploughman, who held the 
Wwoman’s shrunken form in his strong arms, kindly and tenderly. 

** T’m atraid it is all over with her, sir,’’ said another, with his 
hand upon the woman’s breast. 

‘* The baby !’’ ejaculated a third—a woman, you may be sure. 

“The poor, dear little baby!’ added one of Mr. Dalton’s 
servants, who held a guttering candle in her hand, which she tried 
in vain to shelter from the wind and moisture, and which now 
putied out. 

They would have been in utter darkness but for a lantern 
which another of them carried. 

‘* This way, my iriends! bring them in here; and some one run 
to the village, quick, and fetch the doctor.”” And Mr. Dalton, who 
spoke with some excitement, led the way to the house. 

** Aye, aye, sir!’’ cried the men who followed him, bearing the 
woman and her baby. 

Thus it was, reader, that I and my friends became acquainted, 
for the woman was my mother—at least, so it was surmised—and 
I the child. 

Mrs. Stukely met us in the hall. 

‘* Well, Matthew !’’ she cried, trying not to look eager ; “ what 
are we to do ?”’ 


“We will do the best we can, my dear,’’ Mr. Dalton returned. 
“Is she dead 2”’ 
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“T hope not ; but I am afraid—’’ 

“ Humph! I suppose we can’t turn her out, now you've told 
the men to bring her in. Steady, men! do you want to knock her 
head off? Bring her in, carefully; and, Jane and Mary, upstairs 
quick, and get the fire lit in my bedroom ; take her up there, and— 
and give me the brat!”’ 

Grumbling thus, but actively making preparations, and giving 
directions for attempts to restore my poor mother to animation, 
Mrs. Stukely took me into her arms—not at all angrily, though, as 
her language and tone might imply; but very tenderly, and 
actually (so, at least, her brother has affirmed) took the opportunity, 
when she thought no one was heeding her, to kiss my little weazen 
face. 

A fire was quickly blazing upstairs, and my mother deposited 
in the bed, while Mrs. Stukely dictatorily prescribed every method 
she could think of to restore her patient to animation, pending the 
arrival of Mr. Sullivan, the village apothecary, who was anxiously 
expected every moment. Indeed, we met that little gentleman 
ascending the stairs as I and Aunt Rachael were coming down 
them: for be it understood, Mrs. Stukely had still retained posses. 
sion of me, though oue of the servants had volunteered to relieve 
her. 

“No; go upstairs—yowll be wanted there. Ill nurse the 
brat,” setorted my aunt, abruptly. I believe I had already gained 
her good opinion by the great fancy I seemed to take to the minia. 
ture of the deceased Mr. Stukely 

She was, however, ashamed that Mr. Sullivan should encounter 
her in such an unwonted position. 

“Good evening, my dear ma’am! how are we now, ma’am ; 
how are we, now?” exclaimed that little gentleman, hopping on 
one side of the staircase to allow Aunt Rachael to pass. And he 
began rubbing his hands together nervously. 

‘* Upstairs, doctor, please ! / don’t want you, my good man, 
I'm very thankful to say.’’ And she did her best to conceal my 
garments from sight. Unfortunately, at this critical juncture, I 
cried. 

“ Bless my heart, Mrs. Stukely! what have we there? A 
baby !”’ 

‘* Pooh ! my good man, you had better make haste upstairs. I 

tell you, sir, you’re wanted! Never mind—the—the—well, then 
the baby, if you must know !”’ 

Mr. Sullivan has subsequently assured me that my aunt actually 
blushed. 

Idon’t know what course of pathology Mr. Sullivan pursued 
upstairs because I was downstairs in the kitchen, where, I have 
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understood, a great fuss was made of me, both by Aunt Rachel ang 
the servants, who held a solemn discussion as to what was the 
most proper thing for me to eat; and, I have heard, it afforded 
them lively satisfaction—as, no doubt, it did me also—when I was 
prevailed upon to partake of a light repast of sop out of a spoon, 
Be this matter-of-fact as it may, there can be no question of this ; 
that whetber my poor mother recovered or not, J, at least, had no 
intention of giving up the ghost, but was as lively as any baby 
could be expected to be under the circumstances. 

The noise of hurried footsteps overhead, the banging of doors, 
and the hum of persons whispering and coming downstairs, caused 
Aunt Rachael to wipe my mouth with her pocket handkerchief, 
and hastily to go forth to ascertain the cause. 

We met Mr. Sullivan, who instantly began rubbing his hands 
together and skipping about as violently as before. Mr. Dalton, 
with a very grave face, was a few paces behind hin. 

* Well?” ejaculated my aunt, curtly. 

‘Too late, my dear madam, I am sorry to say ! too late!” 

‘*'Then she is dead ?”’ 

“* Madam, I regret to say the poor creature no longer lives,” 
returned the little man, deprecatingly ; as though that were a 
milder way of putting the fact. 

**Ah! more is the pity.”” And my worthy aunt strode away, 
carrying the present writer in her arms. 

“Forgive my sister,’’ said the schoolmaster, kindly. ‘‘She 
hath a good heart, though rough in manners. As Shakspeare 
says, ‘’tis the unruly waywardness that infirm and choleric years 
bring with them.’ ”’ 

“Now, my dear sir, I and my good friend, Mrs. Stukely, are 
on the best of ‘terms ; we are really. And—ha, ha !—we like our 


joke as well as anyone. But, my dear sir, what do you intend to 
do ?”” 


**To do?’ 

“ That is—about the baby, my dear sir—the baby ?”’ 

“God knows!’’ Mr. Dalton answered, in a solemn tone. “Ii 
has been thrown upon my hands, and I will not suffer it 
perish.”’ 

‘The workhouse, my dear sir, would, perhaps—’’ Mr. Sullivan 
suggested. 

‘‘No, no—not that; anything but that,” interrupted Mr. 
Dalton, hastily. 

Mrs. Stukely rejoined the gentlemen at this moment, and vowed 
she wasn’t going to be pestered with a baby at her time of lile— 
not she. She wouldn’t be bothered with a stroller’s brat. She 
would not, however, part with me when the suggestion came. 
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Thus it was they adopted me, buried my mother in a decent 
way, and called me Oliver—the late Mr. Stukeley’s name—while- 
the world added that of —Dalton. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 


OnE sammer’s afternoon, about three years and-a-half after the 
death of my mother, and a few months subsequent to those inci- 
dents which led to my discovery that I was a Foundling, an event 
happened which I have always considered as the first link in the 
chain of important circumstances which make up the history of my 
life. 

Being a half-holiday, I and my schoolfellow, Reginald Walters— 
with whom, by the way, I was soon again on friendly terms—re. 
solved to enjoy it by making an expedition to fish for tittlebats ; 
for which innocent diversion, having provided ourselves with a 
square glass pickle-bottle, with a piece of string round the neck 
thereof, by which to carry it ; with two or three old parasol handles 
and thread by way of fishing-tackle, we accordingly started ; both 
of us fully satisfied with our own importance, and the heroical 
nature of our enterprise. 

It was a lovely day in June; and nature, refreshed by a light 
shower in the morning, was clad in her brightest verdure. It is 
true it was sultry in the glare of the afternoon sun, but there were 
plenty of shady lanos, well-sheltered by overhanging trees, that 
afforded pleasant protection from the scorching rays. Indeed, 
before I was permitted to depart on the excursion, I had faithfully 
pledged my word to Aunt Rachael that we would confine our 
wanderings to those shady places; and, above all, that we would 
not go far away—promises, which I am afraid, were little remem. 
bered five minutes after permission had been obtained. 

Be that, however, as it may, we started in high spirits, our exul- 
tation having been increased at the moment of departure by Aunt 
Rachael, who, stigmatising us as naughty children, and prognosti- 
cating that we should certainly drown ourselves in the pond, or at 
least spoil our clean pinafores with the mud, gave us a plentiful 
supply of plum-cake, done up in a nice clean napkin, for our tea. 

This plum-cake, I may state in passing, we carried in our 
basket along with our various apparatus and fishing-tackle—which, 
Tam bound to confess, was more miscellaneous than delicate; I am 
Rot aware, however, that we enjoyed it any the less on this account. 

€ were not squeamish in our tastes, certainly. 

With our angling exploits these pages will have nothing to do, 
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That we did not fulfil Mrs. Stukely’s prediction and drown our. 
selves, is sufficiently proved, at least, so far as I am concerned, by 


the fant that I have survived to write these memoirs. 


As to the 


remaining part of her prophecy—that, I mean, which had reference 
to the cleanliness of our garments—upon that subject, I fear, the 


less said the better. 
wear when we reached home again. 


They were certainly rather the worse for 


Let it suffice, then, that having satisfied ourselves with the 
capture of three unfortunate tittlebats, and a slight wetting of our 
shoes, we sat ourselves down under the shadow "of an old ‘elm, to 


refresh ourselves by the demolition of our plum-cake. 


I think I have before observed that Reginald Walters was the 
step-son of Squire Harrington—the great man of our village—and 
whose mansion, the old Manor-House, we could see in a beautiful 


dell, a mile or so away. 


The sun was now sinking downwards in the for west ; the 


noble old trees 


under whose shade we were repos 
long shadows, grim and fantastic in their ramifications. 


cast forth 


We were 


seated upon an elevation ; a green sward, studded with buttercups 


and dais.es : 


and as we looked down upon the quaint old manor, its 


windows flashed and flamed in the rays of tie departing sun like 


burnished gold. 
‘* Look, Reginald !’’ I cried ; 


‘look at the manor, flaming in the 


sunlight, almost as if it were Fairyland in a picture-book I have at 


home.’’ 


* i 


evident reluctance. 


suid Reginald, 


‘* Lolting his last mouthful of cake with 
** Don’t you wish you lived in a fine house 


like that, Oliver? and wouldn’t you like to have a nice hat like 


mine ?”’ 


Of course I stoutly denied that I should like either, and mai. 
tained that the old schoolhouse, where J lived, was almost, if not 


quite, as fine a building as the Manor- House. 


‘* But, Reginald,’ I said, ‘‘how comes it that your name 1s 


Walters, while your 'pa’s name is Squire Harrington ?”’ 
. Mr. Harrington i isn’t my real ’pa,’ 


’ Reginald returned. 


I ventured to ask how, ii he were not his “ real *pa,”’ he could 


be his ’pa at all? 
“Why, my real ’pa is dead,” 


Reginald explained. ‘“ He died a 


long, long while ago, and left my ’ma a lot of money ; oh, ever 80 


much—millions and millions of pounds.”’ 
‘** In golden guineas ?”’ 


I inquired. 


* Of course. “And then Mr. Harrington married my ’ma. That’s 


how it is, you see.’ 


] confess that the tremendous fortune which Reginald’s mamma 


appeared to have brought the lucky squire did not so much astound 
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me as it might have have done if I had possessed a clearer idea of 
what a million meant. However, I took it for granted, the squire- 
was very rich ; for had I not seen him ride through the village in a 
splendid carriage only a few days previously. Besides, had he not 
been very generous to me upon one or two occasions when he had’ 
visited the schoolhouse—patting me on the cheek, and presenting. 
me with a bright new shilling ? 

There were other questions I was revolving in my mind, and 
which I considered the present a good opportunity upon which ‘to 
gain information. 

“Ts your sister, Edith, your real sister, or not?’’ I inquired. 
For I may as well inform the reader, in this place, that it was 
already a settled affair between myself and my friend, that when I 
grew up to be a man I was to marry his little sister. Iam at a 
loss to explain how it came about, that a young gentleman, with 
such aristocratic notions as my friend, should have thus consented 


to waive objections to the disparity between his sister and one. 


whom he had so recently disparaged as a Foundling. I think, in 
the first place, he liked to patronise me. In the second place, 
there was the fact that my veneration for the young lady (whom, 
however, I had never spoken to in my life) was so great, that the 
threat of the proposed matrimonial alliance being broken off, had 
very often induced me to become Reginald’s horse when it would 
have been more gratifying to my inclinations to be the driver. 
Thirdly, I have often whispered the multiplication-table into my 
future brother-in-law’s ear. Lastly, it was always understood be. 
tween us, that when I and Edith were married, we were all three 
to emigrate to the forest of some distant land, when we could subsist 
on milk and acorns, with the roasted flesh of an occasional lion, 
which Reginald was to slay with an imaginary gun, that was sup- 
posed capable of killing any animal, from an elephant to an Indian 
chief, at some dozen or twenty «niles distance. 

In reply to my question, Reginald informed me that the fair 
Edith was not the daughter of the squire, but of the deceased 
millionaire. 

“Is she anything in the face like—you, Reginald?’ I next 
inquired. 

And to tell the truth I sincerely hoped she was not; for 


Reginald was not handsome. He was a sneak, and he looked like 


one. His features were well enough formed, but his eye shifted 
When you looked him in the face. He was thin and lanky and 
shaky about the Jegs. He looked as though he could be taken to 
Pieces, 


“She’s not so tall as me, and I can beat her at running,” 


Reginald replied. 
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So I remained at liberty to indulge my fancy in Edith’s por. 
trait ; and concluded that she was not like Reginald—in fact, she 
couldn’t be. 

We had by this time, however, exhausted all our provisions jp 
the way of cake, milk, and sweetmeats; having given the lag 
crumbs to the pickle-bottle, for our unhappy little tittlebats—, 
repast, by the way, which they most unaccountably declined. 

We began to think ihat a little tea, and even a night’s 
on a downy-pillow, would, perhaps, be a pleasant preliminary tp 
going into any distant forest, or encountering any ferocious wild 
beasts ; more especially as we were not yet provided with Reginald’s 
wonderful gun. The sun, too, had by this time nearly sunk, and 
though the sky in that quarter was still of a glorious golden hue, far 
away in the east, where the moon was rising, it was black and 
sombre. The hills in the distance and the trees reared themselves 
forbiddingly, and cast athwart the heath their gaunt shadows, 
‘On the whole, I, for my part, thought it time to be going home. 
wards, and proposed the same to my companion. 

‘‘Oh, don’t let’s go home, yet; my ’ma won’t say anything to 
me,”’ that young gentleman returned, haughtily. “I suppose, 
Oliver, you’d catch it if you stopped out, wouldn’t you ?”’ 

Of course I was anxious to rebut such an idea as this, but, in 
my heart, I deemed it very likely I should “catch it” if Ire. 
mained abroad after nightfall—Aunt Rachael had made me “ catch 
it’’ for a similar offence once or twice before. But, as I scorneda | 
lie, I evaded the admission by silence. 

* But I am much older than you, Oliver, ain’t I? So, of course, 
it is different my stopping out later than you.”’ 

“ Reginald !’”’ I interrupted, suddenly. 

‘* Yes ?”’ 

“Supposing we should come across any gipsies or kidnappers, 
you know: whatever should we do ?”’ 

‘Lor’, Oliver! Well, perhaps, we may as well think about 
getting home, now,”’ returned Reginald, rather hastily. ‘‘ You're 
only a little boy, Oliver, and Mr. Dalton might let me have it hot 
for keeping you out late, you know ?” 

** Besides,” I added, in a whisper—the fact is I was becoming 
rather nervous on this subject myself—‘ we are close by the 
Demon’s mouth; and—and if we should happen to see any- 

thing ‘g 

‘Eh! oh, I say, Oliver, you needn’t get talking like that!” 
And Master Walters glanced uneasily over his shoulder at the 
clump of trees near which we were standing, and through the 
foliage of which the moon had begun to glimmer faintly. 

‘* Well, you know, they do say the Demon’s mouth is haunted.” 
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*¢ You don’t believe we shall see anything, do you, Oliver ?”’ 

He looked as though he did believe it, for his teeth chattered, 
and he kept glancing about in a way that made me feel uncomfort- 
able, indeed. 

“«J—I don’t know,” I replied. “I say, Reginald—suppose we 
run “itd 

We had already retraced our way a couple of hundred yards or 
s0, and ‘had got nearly away from the trees—as I was very thankful 
to perceive. 

Reginald readily agreed to this proposal, and we started run- 
ning accordingly. . 

“T’m not afraid, though, if you are,’’ he said, haughtily. “I 
want my tea, and besides, you know, I——”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
I AM INTRUSTED WITH A MYSTERIOUS COMMISSION. 


THE explanation of the long dash at the end of the last chapter, 
is that Reginald never completed the sentence he was speaking, or 
rather completed it with a long and tremulous scream, and my 
brave young friend, at the same time, used the long legs with 
which nature—more bountiful to him than to me—had provided 
him, and ran scampering away with all his might ; leaving me to 
discover the object which had alarmed him, and to escape from it 
the best way I could. 

I had not long to wait in suspense. Upon turning to glance in 
the direction from which the cause of my companion’s alarm seemed 
to proceed, I beheld a gaunt, half-crouching man—who, seemingly, 
had just emerged from the wood behind us. 

I thought my heart would have leapt into my mouth when I 
perceived this awful being approach, making goblin-like gestures 
that he desired to speak to me. I would have given worlds at this 
moment for a pair of legs like my friend Reginald’s! Though if I 
had possessed them, I fear they they would have been of little 
avail. Terror, for a moment that seemed an age, held me rooted 
to the spot. 

By a great effort I managed, at length, to run a few paces, and 
then I heard the man’s great hoarse voice calling me to stop, and 
his heavy lumbering tread stumping after me. 

“Heigh! you boy : stop, I say !’’ he roared; and, my goodness, 
What a voice! My heart sank within me at his grufiness. I 
turned my head, still running, however ; and could perceive he had 


— fearfully upon me. “Stop, you little devil!—do you 
ear ?’’ 
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Another moment the fellow’s gaunt shadow passed over me, 
and then I felt his hand upon my shoulder. I was completely in 
his power, and, probably. not a human being to aid me within g 
quarter of a mile! 

“‘ Now, then, where are you?”’ said he, turning me round like g 
teetotum, so that I could feel his hot breath in my face. 

“Oh, please sir, don’t !’’ I implored. 

“ Don’t what ?’’ said the man, severely.’’ 

“Oh, please, don’t hurt. me, sir.” 

‘‘ Where are you, now, you little devil, eh ?”’ 

I could see by the faint light of the moon that my captor had a 
most diabolical face; dirty and sallow, and a bull-dog sort of 
muzzle, and that he was grinning horribly. He seemed to enjoy 
the terror he inspired most heartily. As to answering his question, 
which he had twice demanded, that was quite beyond my power, 
This, however, was certain, that wherever “‘I was now,’ I de. 
voutly wished I was anywhere else. 

‘** Do you think I want to eat you, you little fool ?”’ 

** N—no, sir.”’ 

“What are you afeerd of, then ?”’ 

“ T—I don’t know."’ 

“You don’t know, eh ?’’ he returned, making the most hideous 
grimace it is possible for the human mind to conceive.”’ 

‘* No, sir; but I should like to go home, if you please.”’ 

“Where is yer home, and what is yer name 2”’ said the fellow, 
reflectively, as he let go my arm, which he had pinched tightly. 

‘* Oliver Dalton, sir, and I live at the schoolhouse yonder,” I 
returned, pointing and hesitating whether I should not give him 
more clearly to understand the direction by using my liberty, and 
running thither as fast as I could. 

Whether my enemy divined the thought that was passing in 
my mind, or whether he merely guessed at the probability of my 
attempting an escape, I know not. However, this may have been, 
he pounced upon my drawers behind, and lifted me into the hand 
thereby, with a suddenness which, for the moment, made me think 
I was either flying away, or that the earth had slipped from my 
footing. 

“Look, ye here, mate,’’ said he, setting me on the ground 
again. ‘I ain’t done with you, yet. I want you to answer me 
one or two questions ; do you mind me ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir, please,’’ I whimpered. 

“And if you play any larks, I'll massecrate ver; do you mind 
that, too ?’’ 

I meekly replied that I fully comprehended the dangers of DY 
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situation, though I had but a vague notion of what his threa 
implied. 

“Do yer happen to know Mister Harrington, anywhere here. 
abouts ?”’ 

‘Squire Harrington, sir, do you mean ?”’ 

The fellow nodded his head eagerly. 

-“That’s him, I'll be sworn! Do yer know, him? quick, yer 
begger, quick ?”’ 

I replied with considerable trepidation that I knew Squire 
Harrington a little, and that he lived in the big house, which we 
could see in the moonlight through the trees. 

My companion took off his cap, and rubbed his head. He wore 
a skull-cap, surrounded by fur. 

**So, then, yer do know Squire Harrington ?’”’ said he, more to 
himself than me. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ I replied. 

‘** And does he know you 2”’ 

“‘] dare say he does, sir.”’ 

The man thereupon began whistling some tune in a low tone, 
as though he were maturing a plan in his mind. He put his hand 
into his pocket, and jingled some money there. 

** Now look ye here, my lad,’’ said he at length, in a con. 
ciliating tone. ‘‘ Some folks might have massecrated yer, and put 
yer naked into the ditch for the birds to peck at, mightn’t they ?’’ 

I shuddered at the idea, but said I supposed ‘‘ some folks ’”’ 
might. 

“But cheer up, my little man, J ain’t one of them there sort ; 
Tain’t. I only said I’d massacrate yer in fun, yer know.”’ 

: “Thank you, sir!’’ Iwas greatly relieved that it was only 
un. 

‘In course not,’’ pursued he, laughing derisively. . “ You 
didn’t suppose I meant it in earnest, surely.”’ 

Though ali this might have been pleasant amusement to him, 
for my part, I could not help thinking I should enjoy it rather more 
if he had not made such hideous grimaces. Added to which, I was 
tather fearful he might change his mind, and give me to the birds 
to peck at, after all. 

“Look here, my fine fellow!’’ he went’ on; ‘‘ if I was to let you 
go home quiet and comfortable, I suppose you’d get telling folks 
that I'd been ill-treating of yer ?”’ wea ee 

“Oh, no, sir, I won’t! I won’t, indeed, if you’ll only Jet me 
go.”” 

“Let yer go! why, mate, of course I will; and supposing I 
Was to give you a penny—all for yourself, you know—to spend ; 
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would you object to taking a message from me to this here Squire 

4 ?” 

**'To Squire Harrington, sir ?”’ 

“‘ That’s him : would yer now? Come, what do you say ?” 

I replied that I would take any message to Squire Harrington 
he pleased. I was glad to be let off on any terms. 

At this, the man gave utterance to the most unearthly chuckle 
I have ever heard in my life—a sound which so alarmed me, that I 
could scarcely refrain from crying out. He did not, however, 
appear to notice this, for, fumbling about in his pockets, he pre. 
sently drew forth a pocket-book, the contents of which he pro. 
ceeded to examine by the light of a lucifer match, which he ignited 
on the heel of his boot. 

“Can you write, mate?’’ said he, turning upon me suddenly, 

Full of conscious power, I replied, haughtily, that I could. 

‘*T ain’t much of a scholard, myself,’’? he returned; “so if 
you'll just take this here, and put down what I tell you, I'll take 
it as an uncommon favour. Soh! now mate, I'll light another of 
these here matches, so as you can see what you’re up to—ready ?” 

‘** What am I to write, sir, please?’’ I inquired, as I took the 
pencil, pocket-book, and scrap of paper from his hands. _ 

**To write? Ah, just so. That’s what I’m thinking of, mate,”’ 
he replied, scratching his chin in doubt. 

‘Say: ‘ Mr. Richard Biffle ’—yes, ‘ Mr. Richard Biffle ;’ that'll 
do, slap up !”’ 

Another lucifer was ignited, and I wrote the name. 

** “Mr. Richard Biffle :’ yes, sir. Is that all?’ 

**'You may say afterwards: ‘ seven o’clock to-morrow night at 
the Demon’s Mouth.’ Have you got that down ?’’ 

** All down, sir ; is there anything more ?’’ 

** N—no, mate ; that’s about all, I guess,’’ he returned, after 
considering. 

“ Here it is then, sir ; Now may I go home, please ?”’ 

“Take that paper to-morrow morning, mate. Give it to the 
squire, and to nobody else, and there’s two pennies instead of one 
for yourself. Will you do it, honour bright, and not let anybody 
know ?”’ 

I promised faithfully. 

“First thing to-morrow, mind! honour bright !”’ 
I repeated the words ‘‘ honour bright,’’ and then he let me go. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MY FIRST VISIT TO THE MANOR PARK, 


How I reached home that evening after my disagreeable adven. 
ture with Mr. Richard Biffle, I do not know. This, however, J do 
know, that having once escaped that gentleman’s presence, I did 
not'spare my legs, to prevent myself, by any chance, from falling 
into his power again, and arrived at the schoolhouse-gate just as 
the old clock overhead was striking nine. 

I perceived Aunt Rachael at the window, and at once inferred, 
to my great dismay, that she was probably watching for my return. 
Mr. Dalton, himself, opened the door, and let me in. 

‘* Why, little mannikin, where have you been 2’ said he, lifting 
me in his arms, and putting my cheek against his own grave, yet 
kindly-looking face. 

“Fishing, sir, with Reginald Walters,”’ I replied. 

Mr. Dalton smiled as he put me to the ground. 

‘Fishing, and so late? Thou wouldst delight the’ heart of 
old Izaak Walton, little one; if you can find such pleasure in his 
favourite pursuit, as to make you forget your tea.”’ 

I knew nothing about Izaak Walton, but I assured my kind 
protector that I had certainly been fishing for tittlebats, and that 
he was quite wrong about my having forgotten my tea. And I 
showed in one hand, the basket which had contained our provisions, 
while in the other I held up, for his inspection, the pickle-bottle 
containing my three unlucky captives who, I regret to say, did not 
look very cheerful in their confinement. 

‘Three of them, and all alive! and they have actually not 
eaten you up! What a brave angler my little Oliver must be!’’ 
exclaimed the schoolmaster, laughing. 

“Where is Aunt Rachael, sir ?’’ I inquired, as though I had 
hot seen her through the window, and was frightened to death that 
I should receive a severe rebuke from that stern-visayed lady when 
I encountered her. 

“You will find her in the parlour. You had better run to her 
and show her your spoils, to pacify her: or she’ll be thinking your 
littlebats have swallowed you alive.” 

Thad not, however, to run far, for Aunt Rachael had seen me, 
and now came from the parlour with considerable trepidaton to 
Capture me. 

_“Oh, you naughty child! where have you been ?’’ she cried, 
Seizing me by the arm with a suddenness which nearly jerked my 
tittlebats out of my hand. ‘‘ Look at your clothes, sir !—wet 
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through, of course ; as well as your boots and stockings, and your 
face as pale as a ghost! Have you caught any fish ?”’ 

I showed her my trophy with pride, delighted at the prospect 
of getting clear of the irate lady without castigation. 

“ Pish !’”? she returned, scornfully, but taking the bottle into 
her hand, and regarding its contents with mingled pride and 
curiosity. 

‘* But ain’t they beauties, aunt?’’ I cried. 

“Not worth getting wet for, child, and giving me the fright 
you have. But if you ever do it again, sir, I won't leave a whole 
bone in your skin—mind that, now,! There, don’t whimper! Get 
along upstairs to bed ; make haste and get your wet things off, and 
I'll forgive you this once—but never again, sir, as long as you live. 
What—loitering, sir !’’ 

‘*T only dropt something, aunt,’’ I replied, in great confusion. 
For | had let fall the slip of paper containing Mr. Biffle’s message, 
and stopped on the stairs topick it up. Fortunately Aunt Rachael 
was too deeply engrossed with the necessity of getting rid of my 
damp clothes to heed the action, and I was soon installed in my 
little bed with the precious, yet mysterious document, under my 
pillow. 

This was all the scolding I received for my misdoings upon this 
occasion, aud I congratulated myself not a little upon my good 
fortune. Nevertheless, it was a long time ere I obtained a wink 
of sleep that night. I trembled still, when I reflected upon our 
adventure in the woods; nor did I quite relish the mission I had 
undertaken to perform on the morrow. 

I wondered what such a common sort of a gentleman as Mr. 
Richard Biffle, could possibly want with Squire Harrington. Had he 
come to beg money of him ? I did not consider this likely, because he 
spoke in a manner not at all like the cringing tone usually adopted 
by beggars. Those few words, too, which I had written at his dic- 
tation, seemed, so far at least as I could make out, to have rather 
the style of command than entreaty. Again, in addition to all this, 
it was evident Mr. Biffle, notwithstanding his shabby dress, could 
not possibly want money. For, I argued, surely.he must be very 
rich, since he had made me the munificent donation of twopence 
to carry his message, when he had only promised me a penny ; and, 
might indeed, have insisted upon my taking it for nothing at all. 

I could make nothing out of the transaction, think how I would. 
A‘) I hoped was that the squire wouldn’t be angry with me when | 
delivered to him the curious missive. I did not believe, though 1 
was not quite sure, that the delivery of a disagreeable message, 
under such circumstances, was a criminal offence, and punishable by 

law. I was not quite certain of this, however, because I recollected, 
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with painful vividness, the chapter in English History, in which 
seven bishops were sent to the Tower of London for presenting a 


respectful petition to the King. And if seven Bishops could be 


unished so severely for such an offence to the King, might not a 


Foundling be still more harshly dealt with for giving displeasure to 
a Squire ¢ 

This was not a very hopeful way of looking at things; but it 
never for a moment entered my head to break my promise to Mr. 
Biffle. Iam glad to think that I ever held my word, once pledged, 
as sacred, and did not flinch, even with the terror of the Tower of 
London before my eyes, from fulfilling my compact with the mys. 
terious man of the woods. 

There was the bare chance that Mr. Harrington might not be 
angry, after all! Perhaps Mr. Biffle might be some eccentric 
friend of his, whom he would be delighted to see. I had grave 
misgivings, however, as to the correctness of this theory. At least 
it was possible that though Mr. Harrington might be displeased 
with Mr. Biffle, he might not visit his wrath upon me! 

Trying thus to console myself the best way I could, I presently 
fell asleep ; only to dream unpleasantly of fish, bishops, kings, 


gipsies and burglars, all mixed together into one hideous nightmare. 
| The morning sun, streaming in my window, awoke me from my 
disturbed slumbers. At the first moment of awakening I had but 
r adim perception of something unpleasant on my mind. As the 
1 incidents of the previous evening returned to my recollection, I 
jumped out of bed, determined to execute, without delay, the com- 
7 mission I had undertaken. 
e Peeping from the door of my little bedroom, I perceived by the 
e clock on the landing, that it was scarcely half-past six o’clock, and 
d a few minutes later the bell rang to summon the boys (there were 
C. but four or five boarders) from their rest. 
el , Morning prayers being over, and our breakfast despatched, I 
s, crept out of the house, while my schoolfellows were preparing their 
ld lessons, or playing in the grounds. The scrap of paper, containing 
Ty Mr. Biffle’s message, I had contrived to keep in my pocket; and 
ce very thankful was I that hitherto, it had not been discovered. 
i, § It was a beautiful morning; the sun shone brightly on the 
meadows and cottage-gardens, by which I had to pass on my way 
d. to the Manor-House. In one of the latter I saw my old friend 
I Mike—the sexton and gardener—already at work amidst his vege- 
I tables and flowers. He wished me a cheery ‘‘Good morning !’’ 
re, which I, not quite so cheerfully, returned : for I was afraid he might 
by question me as to the cause of my being abroad so early, and, 
ed, especially, as to my visit to the Squire. He did not, however, 


detain me, and I passed on my way. 
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There was a fine park surrounding the Manor-House, the ep. 
trance to which was a tall iron gate, kept by an old lady in 
lodge. The park was, however, generally open to the public, and 
I did not anticipate being stopped here. In this, however, I was 
disappointed, for the old lady, who had red cheeks, and a little reg 
shawl fastened ronnd ber head like a gipsy, was standing at her 
door, and doubtless, wondered what so small a child as I could be 
be doing in the park by myself. 

** Here child !’’ she cried, shading her eyes from the sun glare 
with her hand. ‘‘ Where are you going, and what do you want?” 

‘* Tf you please, ma’am, I want Mr. Harrington,’’ I faltered. 

“Him? Why, child, where do you come from ?”’ 

‘*T come from Mr. Dalton’s, ma’am, and I have a message.” 

‘The schoolmaster’s ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

Mr. Dalton was pretty well known; so the woman, with a 
rather dissatisfied look, permitted me to proceed. 

**'You will find Mr. Harrington somewhere in the grounds, 
child,’ she said. ‘‘ I saw him a few minutes ago.”’ 

Thanking the dame for her information, I passed through the 
gate along the gravelled pathway that led to the Manor-House. I 
had not, however, gone very far, when I came to an ornamental 
piece of water in which swans were swimming, or were taking 
shelter from the sun under the shade of the willows, that bent their 
heads to the surface. 

The foliage was so thick that I emerged into this spot with a 
suddenness that brought me actually into the presence of a lady 
and gentleman and a little girl, before I perceived them. 

The gentleman, whom I at once recognised as Mr. Harrington, 
was a tall and stately gentleman, who, although apparently not 
more than forty years of age, had rather a stooping gait as he 
walked with his hands clasped behind him; and his once raven 
hair, was already streaked with silver. 

The lady whom I had seen before, though I had no recollection 
of having spoken to her, was seemingly many years younger than 
Mr. Harrington, and I knew her immediately to be that gentle- 
man’s wife—the rich widow, and Reginald’s mamma. A very 
beautiful woman she certainly was. Soft blue eyes that looked at 
me kindly, and a fair, pink face and golden hair that reminded me 
then—and the association still clings to me—of some picture I had 
seen of the Virgin Mary. 

The little girl, 1 inferred, was Miss Edith. She was a pretty 
damsel of four years or thereabouts, and in the little gentle 
face and beaming eyes I perceived the miniature of which her 
mother’s face was the prototype. I know not hardly how a child 
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of my years should have been bashful in the “presence of a little 
maid, but I was so certainly ; and my heart beat violently when I 


perceived the child cling to her mother’s skirts, and slyly draw 
attention to me. 


‘* Mamma ; look at the pretty little boy !’’ 

The lady having thus caught a glimpse of me, smilingly 
beckoned me to approach ; which, doffing my cap, I did accordingly. 

‘Well, my dear,” she said, kindly, ‘‘ were you in search of 
us?” 

“T have something for Mr. Harrington, ma’am ?’’ I replied. 

** Indeed ! What is it ?’’ 

‘Tf you please, I was to give it into his own hand.”’ 

Mr. Harrington had been standing with his back towards us a 


little distance away ; and as he was gazing vacantly into the glassy 


waters of the lake, he had not till this moment perceived my in- 
trusion. The sound of our voices caused him to start, and as his 


‘ eye rested on me, I could not but remark that his brow contracted 


into a fleeting, but very perceptible frown. Having scanned me 
for a moment, the frown vanished ; but though he smiled, it was 
not a pleasant smile, but one full of sarcasm, that made me more 
afraid of him than his frown. I think this was an aspect peculiar 
and natural to the man. In after-life I have often witnessed it 
again: and, though at the time, I, of course, thought it was 
bestowed personally upon me, I am of opinion now that I was 
scarcely at the moment in his thoughts at all. 

“Do I understand you have something for me, my boy ?’’ he 
said. 

His voice was soft and musical, and its sweetness had a peculiar 
charm. Yet even as I heard it, it was not entirely satisfaction nor 
assurance that I experienced, but something of fear and dread. 
The pipe of the Indian snake charmer is soft and melodious, yet 
who can say what may be the thrall of the serpent he subjects to 
the fascination of its power? Is it ecstatic delight at his cadence, 
or may not the victim be conscious of its fate, but led on and on by 
its mysterious faculty ? 

Without comment, I handed to the Squire the memorandum 
which I had written at the instigation of Biffle. Never to my 
dying day shall I forget the expression of mingled anger, hatred, 
and, perhaps, dismay, that flitted for an instant across Mr, Harring- 
ton’s handsome, though cynical face ! 

“Boy,” he exclaimed, in a sharp metallic tone, ‘* where did you 
get this ?’’ 

I was about to falter out a trembling reply. 

“ Who gave it you, I say ?’’ he added, fiercely. 

His lips moved as though he were abou to add something more, 
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but his eye at this juncture falling upon the alarmed face of his 
wife, he arrested the words ere they had obtained utterance. 

‘* No matter!’ he continued, assuming a tone of indifference ; 
‘**it is really of no consequence! Here is something, my good 
little boy, ‘ your trouble ; and you can tell Mr. Dalton I shall] 
call upon him on the subject i in a day or two; do you understand ?”’ 

I placed the half-crown the Squire smilingly threw at me in my 
pocket, and observed that he put the paper I had given him into 
his pocket also. As to his query, I answered that I did under. 
stand, though’I fear in one sense, this was not strictly true. One 
thing I could not understand, and that was what the schoolmaster 
had to do with Mr. Biffle’s message. 

However, the Squire gave me a kindly pat on the head by way 
of dismissal ; and the lady and little girl each a friendly nod, and so 
I went on my way wondering. 
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THE OLD HOUSE ON DENMARK HILL. 
By Mrs. G. J. GuNTHORPE. 


CHAPTER III. 


AND this was how it was. It was one very sultry August after- 
noon, and we were expecting a friend or two to take tea with us in 
a quiet way—one being a very particular friend of my husband’s, 
a medical man, who had been travelling for some months on the 
Continent with an invalid gentleman ; and, consequently, whom I 
had never yet been introduced to. ‘‘ Mind you try and look your 
best, Nellie,’’ Fred had said that morning when leaving me ; “ for 
Ihave a high opinion of Nugent’s taste as regards women, as well 
as other things; and, besides, I really want you to like each 
other.” 

I had somewhat got over my nervousness, as some days had 
gone over, and nothing had occurred in any way to alarm me. If 
there had been mysterious noises—and I cannot say the house had 
been quite free from them—still they were in the more distant part 
of the house, and I was making it now my practice, during my 
husband’s absence, almost to live out of doors; and always near 
where Joyce was at work, and within call ; for somehow, I seemed 
to feel I had a staunch protector in this man. 

On this particular afternoon he was busy on the front;lawn, 
which that morning he had been mowing; but was now sweeping 
it up, and weeding the two or three flower-beds on it. It might 
have been an hour or two since I had taken my lunch, or early 
dinner you would possibly call it, since I had no other meal usually 
that I could call dinner, save on a Sunday. But Martha and 
Joyce always spoke of it as my ‘‘ luncheon,’’ and so I had dropped 
into their way of so terming my midday meal. 

I thought I would dress early, and so have a little quiet before 
my stranger guests arrived. Then, too, it was threatening a 
thunder.storm, and I did not care to be up alone in my room if one 
should come on. I am proving myself to have been a sad coward ; 
and so I was in those days, though I could be brave enough on a 
sudden emergency, or if one I loved was in danger. I had all but 
put the finishing touch to my dressing, when I remembered there 
Was a particular lace canezou of Honiton make, which Fred was 
Partial to seeing me in. Taking it from my drawer to put it on. I 
fancied it looked a little tumbled, and knowing Martha was at that 
moment busy ironing some starch things, I ran down to get her to 
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pass her iron over it. She had, of her own free will, taken upon 
her to wash and get up my lace and fine things, and most beauti. 
fully, I must say, she always did them. She nicely straightened 
out the.few creases, and then carefully adjusted it on my shoulders 
for me; after which, surveying me all round, she drew this fold of 
my dress into its place, and that curl more away from my forehead, 
putting me in apple-pie order as she called it, and that in such a 
tender motherly way as quite affected me. When she had put her 
finishing touch, I said— , 

“Well, Martha, shall I do, think you?” 

** Do, my dear ?”’ she replied, ‘‘ their hearts must be made of 
harder stuff, even than mine, if them that’s coming don’t like you. 
And now go out into the garden and rest yourself, and don’t go up. 
stairs any more—don’t now.”’ 

I said I had left my hankerchief on the bed, and must go for it. 
She wanted to go for it herself, but I said it would not take me a 
moment to fetch, and I begged her to go on with her ironing, or 
she would not be ready before our company arrived. JI remembered 
afterwards that she stood with her head on one side as if listening 
for something, then, lifting the plate off the basin where her starch 
things were folded, she drew out one of my handkerchiefs with a 
broad lace on it, and began to pick it out to make it ready for iron. 
ing ; saying quietly as she did it : 

** Don’t stay upstairs, ma’am, a moment longer. than you can 
help; I don’t think it’s altogether safe for you to be up there 
alone.”’ 

** Not safe, Martha ! why ?’’ I exclaimed. 

“Why, why—”’ she hesitated, and looked hither and thither as 
if she had forgotten what she had said. 

** Why did you say it was not safe for me to be alone upstairs,” 

I questioned. 

“Qh! did I say so,’’ she absently and wearily replied—‘‘ ah, 
perhaps I did; you see there’s a bad storm coming on. I can feel 
the Evil One is at his work, and if the lightning struck you, or 
other danger came near you—you are so far away from help; 
further than I care you should be.”’ 

I told her I thought I should not be more than a moment or 
two at most, and then she would find me on the lawn in the front 
of the house should she need me for anything. 

As I passed up the stairs it struck me her words were strange, 
but then she did say such odd things at times. Still, though per- 
haps I did not feel the full significance her words portended, I could 

not help casting many a timid side-long glance at the spots around 
where the panels might be slid on one side, and even fancied one 
was not quite close shut. 
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I was standing before the mirror, ostensibly fastening a hand- 
some brooch into my freshly-ironed pelerine, and yet absently 
watching Joyce at his gardening operations, and thinking how 
lovely and fresh our garden was looking, despite the overpowering 
heat, when I was startled by the feeling—ay, it was only the feel- 
ing—that some one was looking over my shoulder at me in the 
glass. Then ere I had presence of mind to convince myself 


- whether such was really the case or not, there came on my right 


side, close almost to my eye, the gleam of some bright instrument 
flasbing in the light. I felt as if my heart had ceased its beating, 
and had become a lump of ice. This was for a second of time, the 
next moment I had shouted out frantically—the window, for- 
tunately, being wide open—‘‘ Joyce—oh, Joyce, come—come to 
me, instantly.”’ 

Lucky was it for me, as I afterwards heard, that Joyce so 
quickly answered my summons, for Martha was much too far away 
to have heard any cry of mine, let me have needed help as I might. 

He bounded through the front door and up the short flight of 
stairs, meeting me on the landing just outside my room door. On 
turning to fly from the room, nothing was to be seen—nor, in- 
deed, was there any place there where any one could have been 
concealed ; but as we met, the door on the right hand, leading to the 
unused rooms, was violently slammed to. I suppose I was looking 
ashy pale as I stood for a moment on the threshold of my room, 
leaning against the door-jamb, for Joyce said : 

‘Lean on me, my lady, and don’t be frightened: that was 
only the wind blew that door to. It’s always gusty, you know, 
ma’am, just before a storm.”’ 

With his powerful stalwart form beside me, my courage re- 
vived, so I said— 

‘*T am not frightened, now, but will you look everywhere about 
my room, and in the wardrobe, and dressing-room ; for when I called 
to you I felt certain some one was standing behind me.”’ 

Then when we had thoroughly inspected the whole five rooms, 
and I was convinced no one was in hiding anywhere, I wished to 
go and look over the other rvoms in the old part of the house; but 
this he would not hear of, telling me I was not fit to do any more, 
for he could see I was all of a tremble yet. And he so earnestly 
begged me to go and sit out of doors, so as to quiet down before 
master and his friends came, that I yielded to his advice. 

As I sat there on the garden-seat, dreamily watching Joyce, 
who was putting the last finishing touches to his gardening opera- 
tions, I felt Martha was right when she said she thought avery bad 
storm was approaching ; for the air was excessively oppressive, and. 
was that unnatural stillness that invariably precedes a severe 
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storm of thunder and lightning. We had birds in our little domain, 
blackbirds, thrushes, and such-like tuneful little creatures, but 
now there was not a note from cne of them, no, not even so much 
as the faintest twitter. 

I was just beginning to feel very anxious about Fred and Jack, 
wishing they would arrive before the storm commenced, when a 
cab drove into the gates, from which they both of them alighted, 
accompanied by Mr. Nugent, the medical friend, whom Fred had 
that morning told me he should, if possible, bring home with him. 
I saw that gentleman had brought a travelling bag with him, so | 
concluded my husband had succeeded, as he hoped he should do, in 
persuading him te remain a few days with us at ‘‘ The Elms,”’ 

Joyce carried the bag in, while Mr. Nugent sat down beside 
me—to make my better acquaintance, so he said, before our 
friends arrived, and to keep me company while Fred and Jack pro. 
ceeded to divest themselves of the City dirt they had since morning 
acquired, and to change, as they always were accustomed to do, 
their business dress for a more easy, or, as in this instance happened, 
an evening attire. After chatting a while on general topics, and 
making me feel almost as thoroughly at home with him as though 
he was as old an acquaintance and friend of mine as he was of my 
husband’s, by-and-bye Mr. Nugent skilfully drew me out to tell 
him all about our old house, and to give him a thorough description 
of it. Then when he had heard everything, he laughingly, and yet 
rather abruptly, asked me if the house was a haunted one / 

Fred had by this time joined us, and looking towards him in a 
sort of confused hesitation as to what kind of reply I should give to 
this half-bantering style of question, I was not a little surprised to 
catch very significant looks passing between them, as my husband, 
without giving me a chance of replying, said— 

‘*Oh, yes! Nellie thoroughly believes ‘The Elms’ may be 
placed on the list of haunted houses, for she has heard all sorts of 
mysterious noises in it; only, strangely enough, it is during the 
broad daylight she is so favoured. Tell Nugent all about every- 
thing, pet; you will find you have a most interested and sym- 
pathetic listener in him. He is a famous fellow for enjoying 
stories about haunted houses and ghosts and hobgoblins, and 8 
forth ; indeed, I don't feel at all certain but what at heart he is 4 
thorough believer in that style of thing, only he is shy of confess 
ing to it.” 

I looked at the serious, kindly face of the man beside me, and, 
somehow or other, though Fred was beside me, and always did 
laugh and chaff me so whenever [ told him of my frights, and not- 
withstanding a feeling came over me that my husband had beet 
consulting him professionally about my frequent nervous attacks, 
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as Fred would persist in calling my frights—yet I took heart of 
grace to begin from the beginning of the first alarm I had, and I 
told him everything ; ay, and a great deal more than Fred, or even 
Jack, knew. When I told them about the face I had seen at the 
panel, my husband exclaimed, ‘* What! Nellie, my poor child, and 
you never told me %”’ 

‘‘You have always made such fun of me, dear,” I replied, 
“and from a child I have been always so foolishly sensitive to- 
' ridicule! Jack knows what a baby I am in that respect.” 

Then growing in confidence as I saw the real interest my auditors 
were now taking in my narrative, I went on to tell them of the 
: still greater fright I had that afternoon, but an hour or so ago. 

Mr. Nugent-put many pertinent questions to me, making me: 





} again minutely describe the situation of the rooms ; inquiring how 
r many servants we kept, and how they were at that time employed, 
: and in what part of the house. Finally, he asked whether we had 
5 at any time missed anything, suggesting whether there was any 
\ possibility of any one being linked in with the servants to rob the 


house. But Fred said he would vouch for the honesty of both our 
d servants. 

After considering for a few moments, and as if the rumbling 
ly thunder in the distance had suggested to his mind the possibility of 
such a thing—Mr. Nugent said “‘ Perhaps after all that yleam, as 


mn if of a bright instrument that you speak of having seen close to your 
et face, might, Mrs. Compton, have been only the transient reflection 

in your mirror of a flash of lightning, for, I think, if I remember 
4 rightly, you said you were standing in the front of a looking-glass. 
to It was quite possible, I acknowledged, for it to have been so, 
: but then I said I had such a strong feeling that with the gleam I 
ne, 


had caught the shadow of ahand raised as if prepared to strike me, 

R: and which was rapidly withdrawn the instant I shrieked out for 
Joyze. 

A little more talk together, and then Mr. Nugent said, as our 


visitors had not yet arrived, if quite agreeable to us both, he should 
ry | ~—- ike to look over the house. 


ym- “Oh! you shall see all over it,’’ Fred replied, ‘‘ from the 
"Ing dungeons, as Nellie persists in calling our splendid wine-cellars, to 
80 the leads—not where we air our prisoners, though, but ourselves, 
18 & When we want to luxuriate in a weed, and a fine prospect together.” 
fess- Itold them they had better visit the lower regions first, and, 

; meanwhile, I would go in and see where the servants were, and tell 
and, 


them where I was to be found in case our friends arrived while we 

did were making the round of the house. 
_ Going into the Louse for that purpose, I found Joyce in the 
g-room, busied in laying the cloth for our substantial tea. I 
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sent him at once to tell Martha that, as her master was going to 
take a gentleman over the house, I thought, perhaps, she would 
like to know, in case there was anything about in her room that she 
would like to put away, or make more tidy. It was a fact, however, 
that, go whenever you might into her bedroom, it was more neat 
and orderly than I have ever found the rooms of even the most tidy 
of servants—and that though humble in its appointments, her room 
always gave you the idea that a refined woman was the inhabitant 
thereof. So why I sent that marked and particular message to her 
that day I never could afterwards satisfactorily account to myself, 
save by thinking it was through one of those strange premonitions 
which at rare intervals of my life have come over me—often, too, at 
the moment imminent danger had just cast its shadow on some 
dear one, and thus has that intangible warning proved a shield from 
the threatened peril. 

For a moment or two after the man left the room, I stood cast- 
ing a glance here and there over the table to see if all was nearly 
ready for tea, and if the fruit and flowers were placed, so as to show 
off their beauty to the best advantage, and I was just stooping over 
to reach a dish of honeycomb I fancied I could place in a better 
position, when Martha precipitously entered, looking as white and 
scared, as I daresay I had looked an hour or two back. She had 
been employed cutting bread and butter when Joyce had gone to 
her, and in her excitement she had not put the knife and bread out 
of her hand. 

“What is this Joyce tells me, ma’am?”’ facing round upon 
him as he stood behind her, at the same time speaking in a harsh, 
agitated tone. ‘‘ A gentleman going to look over the house! Not 
a policeman in disguise, surely! None of that ma’am! none of that! 
It’s as much as his life is worth if he goes prying about this 
house !”’ 

“Sit down, Martha,”’ I said, almost placing her in a chair, for 
she trembled so violently and looked so deathly white I thought she 
was going to faint. ‘“‘ What is it you fear? No one is going to 
hurt you. It is only Mr. Nugent who wishes to see over our old 
house, because he has heard what a curiously built place it is. 
You must remember Mr. Nugent, for your old master, Mr. Comp- 
ton, you know, was his guardian.”’ 

‘‘Master Robert, is it? Has he come back, then, from bis 
travels? Oh, yes, [remember him ; a good kind creature he was 
me and mine,’’ wiping the beads of perspiration that had broken out 
over her face as she spoke. ‘‘ But, why, ma’am, did not you send 
me word who it was had come? Joyce said a strange gentleman 
had come, and I'm afraid of strangers, and hate the sight of them; 
they are always birds of ill-omen to me. No, thank you, ma‘am, 
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for I held a glass of wine to her lips—‘‘ A glass of water I'll be 
thankful for. I never take anything stronger. Don’t mind me, 
ma’am, this ague fit will pass off directly now I know what like 
itis. But you see it is one thing on another, for I’ve been greatly 
agitated and upset this afternoon, for Joyce has been telling me all 
about your fright, and, oh ! if you had been murdered, and murdered 
by—by—there it would have been the death of me, too. Don’t 
let the gentleman go upstairs just at present, ma’am, if you 
please ; being late this afternoon, I’ve left my gown and things 
about, and I should like to put the rvom straight before they pass 
through it.’’ 

In reply, I told her they were just gone into the cellars, and 
while they went over the rest of the house I should remain on the 


’ Jawn if she wanted me for anything. 


“That’s right, ma’am! and don’t go out of sight of the windows 
whatever you do. And, mind, Joyce, keep close to the mistress, 
and don’t leave her for an instant ?—do you hear—till Mr. Nugent, 
or some one, comes to take care of her.”’ 

“ Oh, nonsense, Martha!’’ I said, ‘‘ I’m not a baby. I can 
surely take care of myself.’’ 

** You’d best do as I say, Joyce, or it will be the worse for you,”’ 
she said, in a stern, authoritative tone. 

“Why ?’’ I questioned, in great astonishment. 

“Don’t. ask me no why’s nor wherefore’s—l’m losing precious 
time as it is. All I can say is that it is a mercy your’e alive at 
this minute, I can tell you.’? And before I could say a word she 
had caught up the bread and the knife we had taken from her, and 
rushed out of the room. 

Joyce and I looked at one another in amazement, but at last 
he said— 

“T think, ma’am, if I might presume to advise you, you had 
better do as she tells you, and go on to the lawn—for—for—that is 
you see, ma’am, its growing very hot in these rooms; and yet I 
don’t know whether it is altogether safe for you under the trees if 
the storm comes nearer.’’ 3 

Then when I was again seated in the garden, and he standing 
behind me, he stammered out some sort of excuse about hoping I 
would not think he was taking a liberty, but if he might advise, he 

thought it would be better if I had another servant in place of 
Martha—‘‘ not,’’ he added, “that he had any dislike to her, or 
any real fault to find with her—for she had gone through a great 
deal of trouble, some time or other, he was sure, and so had he—so 
he could feel for her, and he knew she had a great deal on her 


mind then ; but he did sometimes fancy she was not always in her 
right mind,”’ 
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“You don’t mean to say, Joyce,”’ I cried out with a start, 
‘*that you think she is insane ?”’ 

“* Insane’ is a strong word to use, ma’am; perhaps, not exactly 
insane, but at times she is certainly very odd. For instance, all at 
once when she is busy about her work, she will start and turn pale 
and listen—and listen like as though she heard something more 
than I could; and if she chanced to catch me watching her she 
would look fit to kill me—if looks could kill—and ask me what | 
was standing gaping at and watching her, instead of minding my 
own work ; and then after a minute or so, when she saw I did not 
answer her, she would burst out into a sort of hysterical laugh, and 
then begin singing at the top of her voice, as if to drown any noise 
she heard. Then I have often of a night, when I have chanced to 
have to sit up for the master—which, it is true, I have not had to 
do more than twice; but one of the times I heard her talking to 
some one so loud that I heard what she said, which was, that if 
they did not lie still where they were, she would strap them down 
as she had done before, and they should go back where they had 
escaped from. And then I heard such moans and groans, as if 
somebody was in such great pain, that I knocked at her room door 
and asked was anything the matter. But shedid not seem to have 
heard, for she went on talking, and the groans were so bad that I 
knocked again, and again asked was anything the matter. And 
when she did open the door I thought she would have taken my 
head off, she snapped at me so, and said why could I not leave 
people alone to groan as they liked when they had got the tooth. 
ache ?”’ 

.“ But, oh, Joyce!’’ I said, ‘‘ why did you never tell all this to 
your master ¢”’ 

“Well, ma’am, because next morning she came down with her 
face tied up, and spoke so naturally about the dreadful night of 
pain she had had, and was so sorry she had disturbed me; and 
asked me to be good enough to get her something at the druggist’s 
to ease her pain, that I thought, perhaps, through its being night, 
I might have fancied the groans sounded more terrible than they 
did. But then, to-day, when I went up to dress for tea, ma’am, 
after the gentlemen came home, I could not find my razor any- 
where, and thinking Mrs. Newman (the charwoman) or she 
(Martha) might have put it out of the way when they were cleaning 
the rooms yesterday, I went downstairs again to ask if she knew 
where it was. But directly I asked her I was forced to catch her 
in my arms, for I thought she would have dropped on the floor. 
However, in a minute she recovered wonderfully, and shook me off 
roughly ; pushing me away with such a force that I, in my tu”, 
would have fallen, but that I staggered against the dresser. ‘ How 
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often I have told you, Joyce,’ she said, ‘never to leave them nasty 
things about, or out of your locked-up box ; why, don’t you know, 
man, that I walk in my sleep, and might, for aught you know, cut 
your throat some night, or, like enough, my own.’ Then bidding 
me stop where I was, and on no account to follow her, she said 
she’d try and find it for me, if she could—that I was to keep watch 
by the clock, and if she was not back in a quarter of an hour, I 
was to call one of the gentlemen to go with me, and go up to her 
room to look for her. However, in less than that time, while I 
was wondering whatever her strange words meant, and almost 
afraid of them, she returned with my unlucky razor, her arm 
bleeding from a nasty gash, round which she had tied a hand- 
kerchief.”” : 

Just then, before Joyce could finish his strange tale, Mr. Nugent 

and my husband came out to me from their visit to our cellars. 

“Oh, Joyce !’’ said my husband, “mind you go for the lock. 

smith first thing in the morning, for I find the lock on the wine. 
cellar door has been tampered with, and several bottles of my best 
port wine are missing out of the bin,—that prime old wine, Nellie, 
that Uncle Compton sent us for a wedding present; a bottle of 
which I have never yet tapped, nor thought of tasting, reserving 
the treat for some first-rate occasion. And there were broken 
bottles strewn about as if the thief had knocked the necks of them 
off, and drank the contents on the spot. Some bottles of champagne- 
brandy are gone, too! ‘The rascally thief is a judge of what is the 
best, not having meddled with any of the commoner sorts of bever- 
ages. Luckily we found three bottles untouched, hid behind one of 
the buttresses in the outer cellar. However, as I don’t mean this 
business to go on any longer, we must at once give Martha the 
sack. I told you we should find the old damsel liked something 
better and stronger than tea or coffee, but I had no idea she was 
making free with my property.”’ 

“T don’t believe it is Martha that is the thief,’’ I replied; ‘‘I 
don’t, indeed, Fred.”’ 

‘Well, who do you think it is then, Nellie? Do you think 
Jack and I walk in our sleep and tipple ?”’ 

_ “No, Fred, of course I do not. But there’s a great mystery 
i the house that must be solved if we are to live in it—a very 
great mystery, indeed !’’ 

He gave a long, low whistle, then putting his arm round my 
Waist, he said softly and tenderly— 

“Well, I begin to think so, too, my beauty ; and I wish I had 
ooked into it sooner, and not teased and made fun of you, darling. 
However, I hope it is not too late now, and Nugent has just been 

Saying if you can give him a shake-down and a welcome long 
7 00 
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enough he should like to try his hand as an amateur detective, and 
so find out who is playing the ghost and thief here.’’ 

I assured Mr. Nugent of a welcome as long as ever he liked to 
stay with us, and said I should indeed be thankful if he could 
clear up the mystery. But, as I said so, I little thought how 
quickly it would be cleared up, or in what a terrible manner. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AT that moment while we were talking about the depredations 
in the wine-cellars, a Mr. Walter Merivale and his sister came up 
the avenue. He was a barrister, and a very rising man, Jack told 
me ; a friend of my husband’s, but not so long known, nor so inti- 
mate a one as Mr. Nugent, whom he had known from boyhood. I 
was glad to see he had brought his sister Margaret with him, as she 
was the one lady acquaintance I liked best of all those who had 
called upon us. They had formerly lived at Enfield, quite at the 
other side of London; but within the last two months—that is, at 
the Midsummer quarter—they had taken a house, not a very great 
way from us, at the top of a road called Grove Lane. 

Mr. Merivale was intending to be married towards the latter 
end of September, and so had made this change, partly at the wish 
of his intended bride, that she might be near her parents, who re. 
sided on Champion Hill, but principally, I think, because he found 
Enfield too far from the Temple, where he had chambers, now he 
had more to do. 

While I was upstairs with Margaret, taking off her bonnet, she 
began telling me many things about the approaching marriage, 
and, amongst other things said, that after all was over, and she had 
paid various promised visits to friends and relatives, she would 
have to make a home for herself somewhere, and settle down as a 
regular old maid. I expect I did not quite make answers in the 
right places, for I was busy thinking what a handsome couple she 
and Mr. Nugent would make, and wishing they would take a fancy 
to each other. I have always had a very quick eye for seeing the 
suitability of people for each other in a matrimonial way, and am 
I believe, at heart, naturally a matchmaker ; only the great respon- 
sibility of how a marriage might turn out has hitherto kept me 
back from meddling in what might prove troubled waters. Still I 
could not help warmly wishing that these two might find it for 
their own happiness in life to become one. And as I may mt 
find another opportunity of doing so, I may as well here relate thata 
combination of circumstances—fate, if you will—caused Mr. Nugent 
and Margaret to be intimately thrown together, and so brought 
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about the desire of my. heart as regards them, and that, too, with- 
out any meddling of mine. It is many years now since they were 
married, and seemingly they are as much one in heart and interests 
as Fred and myself are ; and that is saying a great deal. 

When we came downstairs into the drawing-room, we saw Jack 
strolling about by himself in front of the windows, and directly he 
espied us he came in to tell us Mr. Merivale had also gone with 
Fred and Mr. Nugent over the house, and, if inclined, we were all 
to join them on the leads. But even as he spoke, a startling flash 


of lightning shot through the room, and the rain began to fall . 


heavily, so going out on the leads that evening, Margaret observed, 
was quite out of the question ; adding that now she was living so 
near us, doubtless she should have many other opportunities of 
going up there to see the fine view. 

When the three gentlemen returned to us, Fred surprised me 
greatly by telling me there was a strange man in the kitchen, 
whom Martha had told them was her son; and that Nugent had 
said he well remembered Uncle Compton having a son of Martha’s 
in his office, who was considered a very peculiar-tempered, odd, 
eccentric fellow, but he certainly could hardly have known him if 
Martha had not said he was the same man, he was so strangely 
altered for the worse in his appearance, and was looking so ill. 
“So,”’ said Fred, ‘as his mother told us bis proper home is some 
distance from hence, and as it seems we are in for a wet night, and 
the fellow is looking so awfully ill, I think, Nellie, you had better 
tell her to give him some tea and ‘a good tuck-in’ with it ; and, I 
dare say, she will be glad enough to make-him up a bed in one of 
the old rooms, if you give her leave to do so.”’ 

I went out at once to perform the kindly act Fred had so 
thoughtfully suggested, but when I saw the man, of whom they 
had spoken, as he sat there in the kitchen with his caderverous- 
looking face, and eyes like living coals of fire fiercely gleaming 
above the sunken cheeks, my heart fairly jumped into my mouth, 
for I felt positive his was the face I had seen at the panel ; and as 
I looked at him such a panic seized me I could scarcely command 
myself sufficiently to give my hospitable-meaning words plain utter- 
ance. For to add to my discomfort, the man had risen from his chair 
at my entrance, and, to my excited imagination, seemed to be 
standing in the attitude of a wild beast about to spring on his prey, 
80 that I had to control myself by a violent effort, in order to pre- 
vent myself turning round and fleeing at my utmost speed into the 
drawing-room for safety. As it was, I involuntarily put up my 
hands to protect my throat. Martha at once thanked me, and said 
she was indeed grateful to myself and the master for our kind offer ; 
then turning, she came quickly towards me, I scarcely knew for 
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why, only I had a sort of intuition it was in order to protect me 
from some threatened danger, and then in a stern voice, she said— 

** Why don’t you thank the mistress, Jabez ?”’ 

“Your mistress is an angel, mother—I’ve told you so before 
many a time ; and my best way of thanking her would be to help 
her out of this world before the devil comes to take possession of 
it.” 

‘* Hold your tongue !—hold your foolish tongue,can’t you ?”’ she 
replied, stamping her foot, and going up to him and catching him 
tightly by the arm. Then looking over her shoulder at me for a 
second, she added, ‘‘Go away, ma’'am—go at once! tea is made, 
and is waiting.’’ 

I did not wait a second bidding, Ican assure you; and as I got 
back to the dining-room door, Joyce had just told them in the 
drawing-room that tea was on the table. 

Mr. Nugent sat by me, and was very kindly attentive ; saving 
me, by every means possible, almost all trouble in my capacity of 
tea-maker. While he was so assisting me, I took the opportunity 
of inquiring what he knew of Martha and her son; and then he 
said how surprised he was to find her living with us; and asked how 
I came to engage her. I told him Mrs. Compton had engaged her 
for me before I was married, rather to my annoyance, as I had much 
wished to have brought with me a servant whose friends were all 
known to my parents. Again Mr. Nugent expressed his surprise, 
as he said he could not but feel certain Mrs. Compton must have 
known the very unpleasantly suspicious circumstances under which 
she had left Mr. Compton (our uncle). 

** How was it, then ?”’ I inquired. 

“Well, my dear lady, in order for you to understand, I must 
begin at the beginning, as they say, and a very strange tale itis. 
You know, 1 suppose,that your husband’s mother is a Scotch woman. 
Martha is of the same clan, though in no way connected, except by 
the most remote tie of blood. Martha’s parents, though extremely 
poor, had managed to give her a sufficiently good education to 
enable her to earn her livelihood as a governess; and while in a 
family in that capacity, residing in Newcastle, a very well-to-do 
timber merchant made her an offer, which she accepted.. This 
man turned out a regular brute, and it was said by the neighbours 
that the wretched pair quarrelled and fought most fearfully and 
continually. During the eleven years of her married life she had 

managed to get together fairly, or unfairly, from their joint m- 
come, over five thousand pounds, and it was believed to be het 
refusing to tell him where she had placed out this money that was 
the cause of most of their quarrels. Jt turned out in the end, 
though, of course, no one in Newcastle knew of it, that through 
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your husband’s mother, she had placed the first hundred or two in 
Mr. Compton’s hands for investment, and that she had, through 
the same source, been continually adding to it. At last one morn- 
ing, when the one servant they kept came down to attend to her 
duties of lighting the fire, &., Martha’s husband, Mr. Ronaldsong 
was found dead at the foot of the stairs; a poker lying near him, 
and bis skull smashed in. On flying up to her mistress to tell her 
the servant found the door fast, with the marks of bloody hands on 
the door, and door-jamb,—all suspicious circumstances, when it 
was known what wretched lives this couple had lived. To make a. 
long story short, she was taken up on suspicion of having murdered 
her husband, and though a bureau had been broken open, and a 
quantity of plate they were known to have possessed was missing, 
yet on the trial it was believed that was only done to make it appear 
burglars had entered the house, and committed the murder. She 
was condemned as guilty, and would have suffered the full penalty 
of the law, but that it was discovered in time that she was likely to 
become a mother, and her son, whom you have just seen, was born 
in prison, in the condemned convict’s cell. Before this ill-fated 
infant was a week old, some burglars were tried, and one of them, 
turning Queen’s evidence, confessed to having been one of a gang 
who had broken into Ronaldson’s house, and that one of that gang 
who had just previously been transported for highway robbery, was 
the one who murdered Ronaldson; not meaning, however, to do 
more than stun him, to prevent his giving an alarm, which they 
had been afraid he would do, as he had but that moment parted 
from a friend at his own street-door, when, opening it from the out- 
side, he had come suddenly upon the housebreakers. Upon this 
confession, of course Mrs. Ronaldson was liberated, and as soon as 
she was able, she, for a time, returned to her own house. But 
human nature somehow or other, finds it much more easy to believe 
their fellow-creatures guilty of a crime of which they have been 
accused, than to receive them again into the pale of society. And 
thus, though her innocence of the foul crime was as widely as 
possible made known to the public, yet she found herself under a 
ban in Newcastle, and the neighbourhood and herself and her 
child as persistently shunned as though they were tainted with the 
leprosy of old. For years nothing was positively known of their 
whereabouts ; though remittances continued still to be forwarded to 
Mr. Compton for investment. At length a person in shabby sort of 
mourning, styling herself Mrs. McLaren, applied to that gentle- 
man to know if he had room for another articled clerk, as she 
should like to place her son with bim. Mr. Compton, having really 
made known amongst his friends that he had a vacancy for one, and 
not knowing how otherwise to refuse the woman, whom, from her 
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garb, he believed to be below the station from which he should 
choose to receive a pupil into his office, told her the premium he 
should require would be a very high one; when she at once made 
herself known to him, and said whatever was the sum, she was 
quite willing to pay it so that her son could be received into a 
respectable gentleman’s family, where he would have the oppor. 
tunity of getting on in the world, and where the wretched secret of 
his miserable birth might never be cast upon him. Her earnest 
entreaties at length prevailed, and the youth—Jabez McLaren, as 
he was to be named—became one of the family, and most ardently . 
he became attached to Mr. Compton’s wife, whom you never kney, 
Her word with him was law, and I believe there was not anything 
in the world he would not have done for her night or day ; and yet 
when her death occurred—and which was a most sudden one—he 
almost displayed a pleasure at the event, and did actually say he 
was glad his dear Mrs. Compton had been taken away from this 
world, for she was a deal too good to live in it, and he hoped he 
should soon go to her. Of course it was soon found some one was 
needed in Mrs. Compton’s place, and in a house, too, where there 
were two or three young gentlemen to be cared for, and servants to 
be looked after, and Mrs. Frederick Compton, your husband’s 
mother, who was then a widow, was asked by my guardian to bring 
Fred with her, and come and head his house. But she declined 
doing so, saying with her delicate health, she should find it too 
much for her, and, besides, as she had her married daughter to 
visit, and other friends in Scotland, and spent so many months of 
every year there, she should not like to take any tie upon her that 
would prevent that. Yet, while refusing for herself, she urged Mr. 
Compton’s asking Mrs. Ronaldson to take the place of housekeeper 
in his family, for she knew she had, since her husband’s death, 
filled a similar post in a Scotch nobleman’s family, and had only 
given it up to be near her son in London, and so, doubtless, she 
would only be too glad to accept the situation in a family where 
that son was. Mr. Compton did not, however, yield at once to his 
sister-in-law’s suggestion, for it was not until after much delibera- 
tion, and his household getting into great disorder, and no one 
better offering, that he quietly wrote off to the steward of that 
nobleman in whose house she had been living, to inquire ber 
character, saying that a friend had proposed to him to take her as 
his housekeeper, but before offering her the situation he should 
like to know something of her character. The reply was most 
satisfactory for everything but her temper, which described 
as generally morose to a degree, except under one extreme cas, 
when she was very much tried, and then her excitement made her 
appear more like a mad woman than anything else—but it was 
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only her due to explain the reason of how her temper so overcame 
her. Her son, a delicate, but promising youth, was at a collegiate 
school at Dumfries, where one day, after his mother had been to sce 
him, and to take him out to visit some distant relatives ;—return. 
ing to school the boys began to taunt him with being the son of 
the woman Ronaldson, who was hung for murdering her husband, for 
they had heard one of the masters say so directly he had caught sight 
of the woman he called his mother. The lad, unable to endure the 
disgrace of such a thing, had run away from school, declaring he 
would never return there again, and as she heard the reason of his 
refusal to go back to that school, she fell to the ground as in a fit ; 
and on her recovery went off into such an access of passion it was 
difficult to hold her, déclaring she would be the death of the man 
who had been the cause of her son hearing so disgraceful a tale. 
Mr. Compton took a night to deliberate over the account of Mrs. 
Ronaldson’s temper, and whatever he thought about it he did not 
tell me, though I was always a great deal in his confidence, for, 
having no children of his own, he invariably treated me as a son. 
In the morning he went to the address she always wrote to him 
from, and where he found her living in the closest, meanest way, 
though she was worth at the time nearly nine thousand pounds,— 
saving it all up for her son, that he might be able to live like a 
gentleman when she was gone—so she explained to Mr. Compton 
when he expostulated with her upon living in such penury. To 
his great surprise she declined the situation, glad as she acknow- 
ledged she should be of such an opportunity to earn money. ‘The 
reason she gave for declining it being that it would be against her 
son’s interests for it to be known his mother was in service, and, 
above all, in the same house where he was living as a gentleman. 
Soon after this, while Mrs. Compton was on a visit to him, Mr. 
Compton had a severe attack of the gout, and I was sent to Mrs. 
Ronaldson to ask her as a favour to come and help Mrs. Compton 
to nurse him. I had not any idea until many years afterwards, 
that she was in the most remote degree connected with the young 
gentleman who lived in the house with us—Jabez McLaren—and 
that the stern, reticent Scotchwoman was his mother ; we should 
none of us, at that time, ever have believed. From nursing Mr. 
Compton carefully through his illness, and known only in the house- 
hold as the hired nurse ‘ Martha,’ she continued on afterwards for 
eleven years as his housekeeper, much respected, and for so cold a 
Mannered woman, tolerably well liked. Never, during the whole 
time she remained in the house did she ever appear in the parlour, 
except to receive orders from her master. This, I ultimately 
learned, was at her own special request, in order that no one 
might ever suspect she was in any way connected with young 
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McLaren. For it was the one thing she saved, and toiled, and 
lived for, that, despite the miserable circumstances of bis birth, he 
should one day take his place in society as a gentleman of wealth 
and position. That, poor soul, was then her day-dream ; and to 
attain that end she would have been satisfied to have lived and died 
in the greatest obscurity and poverty. About the end of the eleven 
years of her service, and at the time Mr. Compton had made arrange. 
ments to retire from business, it somehow or other got bruited 
about in the office, and amongst the servants, that he had made his 
will, and that in it he had left Martha £500; also that he had ° 
equally divided the residue of his property ‘between Fred and 
myself. When we told him of the report, Mr. Compton neither 
satisfied us of the truth of it, nor did he absolutely contradict it ; 
but he tried in vain to find out who had first set it afloat—no one 
seemed to be able to say from whom they had first heard it. But 
very soon afterwards (it was one night after supper) Mr. Compton 
was taken alarmingly ill; and I, who was present when he was 
taken ill, bemg at table with him, was convinced, by the symptoms, 
that some poison was at work. I, at once, therefore, used what 
immediate remedies were at hand; and, meanwhile, sent express 
for one of our most eminent medical men—but, at the same time, 
taking care not to give voice to my suspicions, though I carefully 
locked up the dish, of which he had been partaking, and which I 
knew no one but Martha had prepared; for though we had a 
clever first-rate cook in her way, there were some dishes no one did 
to Mr. Compton’s liking so well as Martha; and sweetbreads were 
one of those particular dishes. Therefore I was certain no one but 
she would have any hand in the preparation of it; and she it was 
that I accused in my own mind, aud the reason of the foul act, as I 
believed, was her desire, thereby, the sooner to get possession of 
the bequest. Fortunately, the remedies which were so promptly 
administered to Mr. Compton, saved his life; but directly he had 
at all recovered, strange to say, he sternly insisted not a breath 
should go forth to his household of there having been even a 
suspicion of his life having been attempted. This much he con- 
ceded, that the medical man called in should take the dish of sweet- 
breads away with him for analysis, and that he might send him 
certain proof of the food having been tampered with. For ¢hat, he 
said, he would thank him ; but he insisted upon it we should leave 
him to bide his own time for convicting the guilty party : for he 
said he would never have it on his conscience that an innocent 
person had been wrongfully accused. My friend and self had 
agreed we would remain up with him, if not the whole of the night 
—at any rate, the greater part of it—to see that none of the bad 
symptoms returned. Mr. Compton was to all appearance sleeping 
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tranquilly, and we were talking quietly together. The household 
had all retired some time, and we*supposed everyone to be asleep 
but ourselves, when a little after one, as nearly as I can guess, 
to our intense surprise McLaren walked in, with nothing on but 
his night-shirt ; looking very wild, and carrying in one hand a glass 
with some nearly colourless liquid in it. ‘Is good Mr. Compton 
gone to heaven, yet?’ he said. ‘The angels want him, and Mrs. 
Compton wants him to go to her. She says it is so lonely up 
yonder without him ; and this many weeks she comes every night 
and tells me to send him. If he is not gone, please, Mr. Nugent, to 

ive him this ; ]’ve made it so nice and sweet, and I’ve had some 
myself, so I know it is good, and it will take us both quickly ‘to 
heaven ; then mother will get her five hundred pounds, and won't 
have to work so hard any more to keep me.’ ”’ 

What further Mr. Nugent might then have told me I don’t 
know, for the storm, which had been gradually approaching, broke 
suddenly upon us with a fearfully blinding flash, followed almost 
instantaneously by a perfect crash of thunder which seemed to shake 
the house to its foundation, reverberating loudly through the 
hollow vaults. Before we could almost think, came another flash, 
and an equally terrific peal at the same time; and a fine tree, in 
some grounds on the opposite side of the road, was struck by the 
electric fluid. 

In the midst of the terrors of this most awful storm, Joyce 
rushed in, calling ‘‘ Mr. Nugent!—Mr. Nugent !—oh! master, 
help! help ! come to Martha !”’ 

Of course we all thought the poor woman had been struck by. 
lightning, and in a body we rushed out into the kitchen. But 
what a scene presented itself to us! 1 really don’t think any of 
us, to the longest day of our lives, can forget it. 

Our dinner service from the dresser shelves, laid shattered in 
fragments on the floor, but, much as I might have lamented over 
its destruction at another time, that we scarcely seemed to observe 
in the horror of beholding the man—Martha’s son—struggling 
with her violently, as ske was endeavouring to wrest a carving 
knife out of his hand ; both of them, too, seeming to be covered with 
blood from the wounds they were unintentionally giving each other 
in their frantic struggle for the possession of the instrument. 

_ Suddenly, however, the maniac—for he wa one—catching 
sight of me, left hold of the knife, and, dashing across the kitchen 
wore any one could in the surprise of the moment prevent him, 
Seized me by the throat, and, while endeavouring to strangle me, 
€xclaimed—‘ She, at least, shall be saved by me, from the fiends 
Who are come to destroy the earth !’’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


Wuat followed, or who rescued me from the imminent 
death, I only know from hearsay; but the fright and the inju. 
ries I received accidentally, through their anxious endeavours 
as quickly as possible to free me from the grasp of the poor mad. 
man, caused me so serious an illness, that it brought me almost 
to death’s door. 

After I had been rescued from his clutches, and removed to my 
bedroom, he, poor fellow, became more violent than ever— requiring 
to be strongly tied hand and foot; and even then for some little 
time, while Joyce was gone to procure other assistance, it was all 
that his mother and Jack and Mr. Merivale could do to prevent his 
doing himself and them serious injury. 

It was during his struggles to free himself from them that he 
broke a blood-vessel, after which, poor fellow, he lay quiet enough. 
Indeed, Mr. Nugent, when fetched down from my bedside to see 
him, thought at the utmost he could survive barely an hour, life 
seemed to be ebbing away so fast. However, through the means 
used to stop the bleeding, he so far recovered that he was able to 
be moved next day to some lodgings that Mr. Nugent had procured 
for them ; his mother, of course, accompanying him. A comfort 
able, rather superior place it was ; for Martha could well afford to 
to pay for the best, especially as the days of poor Jabez were well- 
nigh numbered—she felt she had no longer any wish, or care—save 
from habit--to spare any of that money she had so pinched and 
toiled to save up. Of what value would all that money be to her 
now, she oftentimes moaned, when her darling son, was so soon to 
be taken from her ? 

He lingered, however, long enough for me to be sufficiently 
recovered, to go, at his earnest request, to take leave of him. I. 
deed, I went to sit by him for half-an-hour or so on two or three 
occasions ; on one of which he told me how often he had watchet 
me unknown to myself. That it had been the one pleasure of his 
life—during the intervals of reason—to listen to me while I was 
playing and singing ; and to watch and wait about where he could 
see me in the house or garden. That he had once or twice stood 9 
close to me while I was at the piano, that he could have touched 
me, and did one time raise one of my curls from my neck, and cut 
a small portion of it, which he still wore about him, and which bis 
mother had promised should lie where it now was—over his heart— 
when his poor body was laid to rest. And Martha also told me 

that, even in his worst moments, the sound of my voice or BY 
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iano would, for a time, soothe and calm him. :That when very 
violent, and she found she could do nothing with him, she learned 
the only way to keep him quiet was to threaten she would take 
him back to St. Luke’s, where he would never more be able to see 
his ‘‘ good angel’’ (so he called me), or hear the sound of her 
voice. 

The seeds of insanity, poor fellow, had been born in him. 
Homicidal insanity had been a curse inherited by most of the males 
in Martha’s family ; for, singularly enough, it seemed to have con- 
fined itself solely to the males. But as it had passed over two gene. 
rations, she had hoped and trusted it had worn itself out, especially 
as there was some old saying or prophesy kept in memory by her 
people, to the effect that the curse would be withdrawn when a son 
of the fated house was born in a prison, amidst great sorrow and 
tribulation. Therefore, that prophesy being fulfilled in the circum. 
stances of his birth, she had felt no fears about his reason until the 
time when he attempted Mr. Compton’s life; as, until then, he 
had, to her fancy, shown no signs of the hereditary disease. Rightly 
or wrongly, we have since believed that, possibly, Mrs. Compton’s 
death, too, was caused by something he gave her in food as little 
suspected of having been tampered with by him as was the dish of 
sweetbreads ; for she had died most suddenly; but no suspicion 
attaching to any one, her death was supposed to have arisen from 
natural causes. 

Poor Martha did not long survive her dear, but sorely-afflicted, 
Jabez. Having no object to live for after he was gone, she seemed, 
as it were, quietly to drift out of life; and so in a very few months, 
she, too, was laid to rest beside him. 

Sorely against my father’s and husband’s wishes, she insisted on 
leaving all her money to me, because her son had been so fond of 
me; and, moreover, because it had been that dear son’s dying 
request it should be so left for my own sole use, and Mr. Nugent to 
be the trustee. Poor Jabez! I still often think how his pale face 
startled me as I saw him at the panel, peeping out at me. And I 
can afford to laugh, now, at the foolish fancy that then took 
a of me, that the face was far too emaciated and ghastly to 

real, 

It appears that after he had recovered from the effects of the 
poison he himself took the night he attempted Mr. Compton’s life, 
he became so decidedly mad, that though sorely against Martha’s 
farnest entreaties—who was quite sure she could manage him her- 
seli—he was put into a lunatic asylum, where he remained for a 
time ; but after some residence there, seeming to have recovered, 
his mother was allowed to remove him. This was just prior to, or 
about the time she took service with us ; though I have fancied she- 
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must have seen over “The Elms,’’ and knowing we were young 
people only just married, believed we could have no possible use 
for all the old rooms, and, therefore [thought she could easily keep 
Jabez there unknown and totally unsuspected by us, even under 
his worst attacks. But how she did manage to do so will ever be 
‘a mystery to us all. 





OUR SECRET. 


ONE jewel amid the soil, 
One atom of gold in dross 
A Sabbath in a week of toil, 
A Crown above life’s Cross 
Folded—as in their green, 
The future lily or rose, 
The secret we know, my Queen, 
And never another knows. 


One tiny golden thread 
In all life’s tangled skein ; 
One bright star overhead, 
Lighting the midnight main. 
A rift in the clouds, with light 
Of heaven glinting between ; 
So our secret lightens the night 
Of this dark world, my Queen ! 


MavuRICE DAVIES. 
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LEGENDS OF THE GIANT MOUNTAINS OF 
BOHEMIA. 
Vie 
THE COUNTESS CACILIE AND THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. 


ArTeR the poor woman, Ilse, had received such a handsome gift 
from the gnome, a long time elapsed before he again gave any signs 
of his presence in the Giant Mountains. It is true, the people 
amused themselves with all sorts of marvellous stories about him, 
which the narrators, in their social evening circles, would spin out 
according to their imaginative powers; but these were mere fables 
to while away the time. The Countess Cacilie was the last person 
who met the gnome before he took his departure again to the sub- 
terranean world. 

This lady, who was suffering from gout and debility, was making 
the journey with her two healthy daughters to Carlsbad. The 
mother was so anxious to commence the cure, and the young ladies 
toenjoy the society, the balls, and serenades, and the other plea- 
sures of watering-places, that they were travelling day and night. 
It happened that they reached the Giant Mountains shortly after 
sunset. 

It was a fine, warm, summer evening, with not a leaf stirring ; 
the sky, studded with stars, the silver-crescented moon, whose pale 
light softened the dark shades of the tall pine forests, and the glitter 
of innumerable shining insects sporting among the bushes, illumined 
one of the most beautiful scenes of nature, though the travelling 
party saw little or nothing of it, for the Countess, as they slowly 
ascended a hill, had been rocked, by the swinging motion of the 
carriage, into a gentle slumber ; and the daughters, as well as the 
waiting-maid, had each settled themselves comfortably in a corner, 
and were also dozing. Sleep, however, did not visit the eyes of the 
Vigilant Johann, perched on the high coach-box. All the tales about 
Ribezahl, which he had listened to so eagerly in days gone by, 
crowded back upon his mind, now that he was actually traversing 
the scenes where these adventures had taken place, and he heartily 
wished that he had never heard anything about them. Ah! how 
he longed to be safely back in Breslau, where a ghost nor a necro- 
mancer, would not likely venture. He kept glancing timidly round 
on all sides every three or four minutes, and at each indistinct 
object upon which his eyes rested, a cold shudder ran down his 
ck, and his hair rose high on his head, Now and then he com- 
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municated his uneasiness to the postillion, and inquired eagerly of 
him if the mountains were haunted? The postillion, with a round 
oath, assured Johann that the place was perfectly safe; still his 
heart beat violently from fear. 

After there had been a long pause, and not a word exchanged 
between them, the postillion suddenly stopped the horses, muttered 
something between his teeth, and drove on, then halted again, and 
soon. Johann, who had firmly closed his eyes, suspected no 
from these manceuvres ; he opened them timidly, and beheld with 
horror, about a stone’s throw in front of the carriagé, a figure ag 
black as pitch, of gigantic size, with a white Spanish necktie; but 
the most terrific part about it was, that the apparition had no head. 
When the carriage stopped, the figure also stood still ; but when, 
by dint of the free use of the whip, the horses went on, it moved 
further. 

‘* T say, do you see anything ?’’ cried the faint-hearted domestic 
from the high coach-box, his hair bristling up. 

‘** Yes, Ido see something,’’ his companion replied, in a sub. 
dued tone. ‘ But hold your tongue; we must mind we do not go 
wrong.”’ 

Johann repeated mentally all the short prayers he could re- 
member, the Benedicite and Gratias included, becoming alternately 
hot and cold in his mortal dread. As a woman who is afraid of 
lightning, when, in the middle of the night, the thunder is roll- 
ing in the distance, rouses the whole house, thinking herself 
secure in the society of others from the dreaded danger, thus, from 
the same motive, the cowardly servant sought encouragement and 
protection from his sleeping mistress, and tapped eagerly at the 
front window. The Countess, not over-pleased at being roused 
from her pleasant slumber, asked what was the matter ? 

‘* Will your ladyship be so good as to look out,”’ said Johann, 
in a trembling voice. ‘ Yonder is a man without a head.”’ 

** Blockhead that you are!’’ answered the Countess, ‘‘ what 
commonplace trash are you dreaming? And if it were so,” she 
added, jestingly, ‘‘ a man without a head is not a rarity; there 
are plenty of them in Breslau, and everywhere else.”’ 

The young ladies, however, could not appreciate their mamma's 
jest. They were terribly frightened—pressed close to their mother, 
and groaned— 

** Ah! it is Riibezahl, the mountain goblin !’’ 

The elderly lady, however, whose theory on the spirit-world was 
very different to that of her daughters, reproached them for these 
vulgar notions ; declared that all stories about ghosts and spectres 
were merely the creations of diseased imaginations. 

She was in the midst of her harangue, when the figure in the 
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black mantle, having disappeared for a few minutes, again emerged 
from among the bushes to the high road. It was now evident that 
Johann had not seencorrectly. The apparition had a head, but he 
did not carry it on his shoulders, but under his arm. This frightful 
sight, not three yards off, created the greatest dismay, both to those 
within and those on the outside of the carriage. The young ladies 
ad their maid screamed in chorus, drew down the silken blinds, 
and lid their faces, like the ostrich, when it has no chance of escap- 
ing the sportsman. The mamma clasped her hands together in 
silent horror, and secretly repented her confident assertions in re- 
gard to spectres. 

Johann, against whom the figure in the black mantle seemed 
to have some especial designs, began, in the anguish of his mind, 
the common exorcism with which ghosts are greeted: ‘‘ All good 
spirits,’"—but before he could get any further, the monster, flinging 
his severed head at his face, knocked him clean off his exalted, 
cushioned seat; at the same instant the post-boy was stretched on 
the ground by a tremendous blow from a fist, and the spectre, in a 
hollow, unearthly voice, said—*‘ Take that from Riibezahl, the Lord 
of the Mountains, for encroaching upon his rights. The carriage, 
and all it contains, now belongs to me.’’ Then swinging himself 
into the saddle, the spectre urged on the horses up hill, down dale, 
over hedge and ditch, the rattling of the wheels, and the snorting 
of the horses, completely drowning the screams of the four terrified 
women within. 

All of a sudden, the party was increased by another person; a 
horseman rode past the postillion, and did not appear*to remark 
that he was minus his head ; he kept in front of the carriage as if 
he belonged to it. He in the black mantle did not seem to like 
this company, and turned off in another direction; the horseman 
did the same, but often as he changed his route, he could not get 
rid of his tiresome escort. The postillion was astonished at this, 
particularly as he distinctly perceived that the cavalier’s steed had 
one leg too little. The black postillion, astride on the saddle-horse, 
became uneasy, and he feared that his Riibezahl réle would soon be 
at an end, as the genuine Riibezah] seemed to have presented him- 
self on the scene. 

After awhile, the horseman turned till he came close up to the 
postillion, and, addressing him in a confidential manner, asked— 

“ Friend without a head, whither are you journeying ?”’ 

‘‘ As you see, following my nose,’ answered the postillion, in 
tather an unsteady voice. 

“ Indeed !’’ responded the cavalier ; “let us see, my man, where 
your nose is!’’ and he seized the reins, laid hold of the fellow in the 

black mantle by the body, and flung him with such force to the 
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ground, that he felt as if every limb was broken, for the would-be 
spectre proved to be made of flesh and bone like other ordinary 
people. Quickly the mantle was pulled off him, and a curly head 
made its appearance, which was shaped like that of any other map, 
The rogue, finding himself detected, and fearing the heavy hand of 
his adversary, not doubting, either, that he was the true Riibezahl, 
whom he had dared to personify, threw himself upon his knees, 
suing for mercy. 

“Stern Lord of the Mountains,”’ he said, “ have pity upon an 
unfortunate being, who has been the butt of fate from his earliest 
youth—who never was allowed to be what he wanted to be—who 
on every occasion was forced to abandon the occupation for which 
he had tried to qualify himself !—and now that his career is dashed 
among men, may not even venture to assume for a time the appear. 
ance of a being not of this world !’’ 

This speech was well timed. The gnome was very angry with 
the fellow for daring to personify him, and would instantly have 
punished him by strangling him on the spot, if his curiosity had 
not been raised to learn the adventurer’s history. 

** Sit up, comrade!’’ he said, “ and do as you are desired.” 
Then, having first drawn out the fourth leg of the horse, he went 
up to the carriage-door, opened it, and was about to bow politely to 
the travelling party. 

But all within was still and silent as the grave, Excessive terror 
had shaken their nervous systems so much that, one and all, from 
the noble Countess down to the waiting-maid, had swooned away. 
The traveller was not at a loss in this dilemma; he filled his hat 
with water from a cool mountain-spring that rippled not far off, 
and sprinkled it in the faces of the ladies; he held smelling-salts to 
their noses, and rubbed their temples with a reviving essence, and 
thus recalled them to life. One after another they opened their 
eyes, and beheld a handsome, gentlemanly man, whose polite aud 
kind manners soon inspired them with confidence. 

“T am truly sorry, ladies,’’ he said, “‘ that in the district over 
which I have jurisdiction you should have been attacked by 4 
worthless wretch, whose intention it doubtless was to rob you. But 
now you are in safety. Iam Colonel von Riesenthal ; permit me 
to guide you to my residence, which is not far from here.”’ 

The Countess accepted the invitation with pleasure; the curly- 
headed impostor was ordered to drive on, and obeyed with trembling 
haste. In order to leave the ladies time to recover from their late 
fright, the cavalier again placed himself by the side of the postillion, 
desiring him to drive now to the right, then to the left ; and he ob- 
served, much to his increasing horror, that the knight called one af 
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the bats which were flying around, and gave it some secret com. 
— about an hour’s time, a light was discovered in the distance, 
then two, and at last four, and four jagers came gallopping along 
with lighted torches, who said they had been anxiously looking for 
their master, and appeared delighted to have found him. 

The Countess had now entirely recovered herself, and, no longer 
feeling in danger, she thought of honest Johann, and became 
anxious about his fate. She communicated her uneasiness to their 
kind protector, who immediately despatched two of the jagers to look 
for the unfortunate servants, and to render them any service in their 
power. Soon after, the carriage rolled through the gloomy outer 
gates into a spacious courtyard, and stopped in front of a handsome 
house, which was lighted up from the top to the bottom. The ca. 
valier offered his arm to the Countess, and conducted her to the 
reception-rooms, where already a large party was assembled. The 
young ladies were not a little embarrassed at being introduced to 
so distinguished a circle in their travelling costume, and before 
they had time to arrange their dress at all. 

After the first little ceremonies were over, the company formed 
themselves into small groups; some placed themselves at card. 
tables, while others conversed together. The ladies’ adventure was 
much canvassed, and, ere long, the attentive host came in, accom. 
panied by a gentleman, who seemed just the person wanted. He 
was a medical man ; he inquired after the state of the Countess’s 
health, and that of her daughters, felt their pulses, and, looking 
very grave, feared there were many critical symptoms. Although 
the ladies, considering the circumstance, were really very well, yet 
the threatened danger alarmed them much. The doctor prescribed 
strong doses of soothing powders and drops ; and the healthy daugh- 
ters, against their will, but to please their anxious mother, were 
obliged to swallow some of the medicine too. 

Patients of too yielding a temper make exacting doctors : our 
present friend now insisted upon bleeding the fair travellers, and 
the Countess submitted to the preventative recommended against 
all the ill effects of fear. The young ladies, however, refused, and 
with difficulty the persuasive powers of the medical man, and the 
i; authority, induced them to overcome their dread of the 

cet. 

This surgical operation had not been long accomplished when 

party adjourned to the dining-room, where a sumptuous repast 
was prepared. The sideboards were laden with silver and gold 

te, splendid salvers, and golden drinking-cups, of the finest 
Workmanship. Charming music came floating in from an adjoining 
fom, and added to the pleasures of the recherché dishes, and the 
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fine wines. When the more substantial viands were removed, the 
servants put down the dessert, consisting of miniature mountains 
and rocks of coloured sugar and tragacanth gum, and the artistic 
confectioner had represented the whole scene of the Countess’s ad. 
venture in small wax-figures. The Countess could not help silently 
wondering at, and admiring, this original display. She turned to 
her decorated neighbour at table, who informed her that he was a 
Bohemian Count, and asked what féte day was being celebrated, 
and received as answer that there was nothing unusual taking place 
—it was only a social party of old friends, who had met by chance, 
She was astonished that she had never heard of the wealthy and 
hospitable Colonel von Riesenthal at Breslau, or elsewhere, and 
although she mentally ran over all the genealogical tables, with 
which her memory was well stored, she could not discover this 
name. She determined tv question her host himself on the points 
on which she wished explanation, but he so skilfully avoided the 
subject that she could not gain her object ; he intentionally turned 
the conversation to the aerial regions of the spirit-world. 

A fat canon told many wonderful stories about Rubezabhl ; 
Opinions varied as to the faith to be placed in them. The Countess, 
who was quite in her element when she could show forth her learn. 
ing, and enter the lists against preconceived opinions, placed herself 
at the head of the freethinking party. A lame minister of finance, 
whose only nimble member was his tongue, and had constituted 
himself Riibezahl’s advocate, was very hard pressed by her ener- 
getic sallies. 

‘* My own history,”” she added, in conclusion, “ is a proof that 
all that has been said of the Mountain Spirit is mere imagination. 
If he dwelt here in the mountains, and possessed the noble qualities 
which romance and weak-minded people attribute to him, he would 
not have allowed a rascal to have imposed upon and annoyed us, 
feigning to behim. But the miserable nonentity of a spirit did not 
come forward to save the honour of his name, and had it not been 
for Herr von Riesenthal’s generous aid, the bold scoundrel would 
have had it all his own way, and we should have been entirely at 
at his mercy.”’ 

The host had hitherto taken little part in the conversation ; he 
now, however, joined in, saying— 

‘* You have entirely depopulated the spirit-world, madam ; the 
whole creation of imagination has been swept away like mist before 
our eyes by your lucid explanation. You have also proved, by very 
good arguments, the non-existence of the old inhabitant of this 
neighbourhood, and have silenced his worthy advocate, our Minister 
of Finance. Nevertheless, it appears to me that some objectiou 
might be made to your last argument. What if the fabulous Lord 
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of the Mountains had had a hand in delivering you from the power 
of the disguised robber? What if our friendly neighbour had as- 
sumed my form in order to bring you here in safety? and what if 
I tell you that, as the host of the house, I have not moved from this 
company, that you were conducted to my abode by a stranger, who 
is no longer present? Thus it is possible that the mountain lord 
preserved his honour, and consequently that he is not quite the 


“myth you consider him.’’ 


’ This speech somewhat disconcerted the Countess, and her pretty 
daughters put down their knives and forks in astonishment, and tried 
+o read, by the expression of the countenance of their host, whether 
he were in earnest or jest. Any further ‘discussion on this subject 
was interrupted by the arrival of the servant and postillion, who 
had been sought and found. The latter had just experienced as 
much pleasure in the sight of his four horses in the stable, as the 
former felt on entering the dining-room in high spirits there to find 
his mistress and the young ladies quite well and happy. He tri- 
umphantly carried round the gigantic head of the black-mantled 
spectre, by which he had been stretched on the ground as if he had 
been struck by a bullet. The head was handed over to the doctor 
to dissect, and to give his viswm repertum on it. But without the 
aid of his anatomical knife, he instantly perceived it to be a pump- 
kin, which had been scooped out, filled with sand and stones, and, 
by the addition of a wooden nose and a long flaxen beard, was 
made to represent a hideous human face. 

On rising from the table, it being already very late, the party 
separated for the night. The ladies found excellent couches with 
silk hangings, prepared for them, in which they fell asleep so 
quickly that fancy had not time to conjure up again the terrors of 
ghost stories, to be followed by broken and troubled dreams. It 
was late in the morning when the mamma awoke, rang for her 
maid, and roused her daughters, who would willingly have turned 
on the downy pillows and had another nap. But the Countess was 
80 anxious to try the healing powers of the mineral waters as soon 
as possible, that her hospitable host could not induce her to remain 
another day, eager as the young ladies were to be present at the 
ball he promised to give for them. As soon as breakfast was over 
the ladies prepared to depart ; touched by the kind reception which 
they had met with in Herr von Riesenthal’s house, and for his 
politeness in escorting them to the boundary of his district, they 
promised, on bidding him adieu, to pay him another visit on their 
journey homewards. 

The gnome had scarcely returned to his house, than the curly- 
headed impostor was brought before him; he had passed the night 
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in an underground apartment, fearing and trembling at what might 
await him. 

“Miserable worm !”’ said the magician, addressing him, “ what 
is there to prevent me from destroying you for the trick you haye 
played which brought me into ridicule in my own domain? You 
shall pay me for it with your life.’’ 

‘*¢ Magnanimous sovereign of the Riesengebirge !’’ answered tho 
cunning fellow, “ though your right over the land is so legitimate 
that I could not dispute it with you, still, tell me, first, what your 
laws are which I have broken, and then judge me.” 

His bold language led Riibezahl to believe that he was no ordi- 
dinary man. The gnome, therefore, moderated his (anger, and 
said— 

** Nature has written my laws in your heart; but that you 
may not say that I have judged you unheard, speak on, and 
honestly confess to me who you are, and what prompted you to be 
personifying a spectre here in these mountains?’ 

The prisoner was delighted to hear that he was allowed to speak, 
hoping, by a faithful account of his life, to mollify Riibezahl’s anger, 
and, perhaps, escape his revenge.” 

** Formerly,’ he began, ‘‘ I was called poor Knuz, and I lived 
in the Saxon town, Lauban; by trade an honest purse-maker, 
though I could scarcely exist upon what I earned, for there is no 
trade so penurious as that of honesty. Although my purses were 
liked, because, it was said, they held the money well, my own 
purse was never anything else but as empty as a conscientious 
stomach on fast-days. My father was constantly preaching to his 
seven sons the golden rule: children, what you undertake, that do 
with all your might ; so I unremittingly worked at my trade, with- 
out, however, increasing my means. War, famine, and bad money, 
were in the country; my companions thought, ‘ light coin, light 
wares.’ I, hdéwever, thought ‘ honesty is the best policy,’ and | 
gave good articles for bad money. I worked myself to beggary— 
was thrown into a debtor’s prison—and when my creditors would 
no longer maintain me, I was, through honesty, expelled the 
country. During the career of misery I now entered upon, I met 
one of my old customers ; he was riding grandly on horseback, and 
he called scoffingly to me—‘ You bungler, you! I see you are not 
master of your trade ! you can make splendid leather purses, but have 
no money.’ ‘ Harkye, comrade!’ I answered the scoffer ; ‘ youarea 
bad shot—your arrow does not hit the mark. There are many things 
in the world which belong together, but which one does not find 
together. Many have a stable, but no horse in it; or a barn, and 
no sheaves to thrash ; a bread-pan, and no bread ; or a cellar, and 
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no wine ;—s0 goes the saying, ‘ one has the purse, another the 


money.’ ‘ It is better to have both together,’ he said. ‘ If you are 


willing to become my pupil, I will make a perfect man of you ; and 
as you understand so well how to manufacture purses, I will 
teach you how to fill them too. I am a money-coiner by trade.’ 
‘It is all right if you are employed in the mint; but if you 
are coining money on your own account, that is a precarious busi- 
ness, Which will bring you to the gallows, and I would rather have 
nothing to do with it.” ‘ Those who venture nothing can win 
nothing,’ he replied ; ‘ and he who sits by the dish, and cannot help 
himself, may starve. After all, it very little signifies whether one 
is stifled or starved to death—die one must.’ ‘ With this exception 
only,’ I added, ‘ whether one dies as an honest man, or as a male. 
factor.’ ‘ Prejudice !’ he cried. ‘ What harm can there be in rounding 
a piece of metal? The Jew, Ephraim, has fashioned many of the 
same stamp as ours; what is right for one person is fair for another.’ 
In short, the fellow had such persuasive power, that I agreed 
to his proposition, and speedily reconciling myself to the work, I 
became a skilful and clever pupil. I put my mind into my busi- 
ness, and soon learned that the art of money-making was much 
more profitable than that of purse-making. But the success of our 
fabric awakened the envy of the trade; the Jew, Ephraim, had us 
prosecuted—we were tried, and condemned to imprisonment for 
life. 

‘* Then I passed several years, following the rules of the Peni. 
tent Brothers, until a good angel, who was then traversing the 
country to set. free all prisoners who were strong and healthy, 
opened the doors of my prison forme. He was a recruiting officer, 
who, instead of enlisting me for the king, gave me the noble privi- 
lege of fighting for himself, and I joined the free corps. I was quite 
satisfied with this exchange, and was fully determined to be a 
thorough soldier. I distinguished myself on every occasion; I was 
always foremost in the attack, and if we were forced to fly, I was 
80 active that the enemy could never catch me. 

“Fortune favoured me. I already commanded a troop of horse, 
and hoped soon to rise, when I happened once to be sent on a forag- 
ing expedition, and followed my orders so exactly, that I not only 
emptied barns and warehouses, but also boxes and coffers in private 
houses and churches. Unfortunately, this occurred in a country 
friendly to ours, and a great fuss was made about it; invidious 
persons called it a plundering expedition. 1 was tried as a ma- 
Tauder, and, in the presence of five hundred men, I was degraded 
from the rank in which I had hoped to have made my fortune, and 
afterwards dismissed. 
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“I did not know what to do now except to return to my first. 
trade ; but two things were wanting, credit to obtain the leather 
to make the purses, and inclination to work ; so I set to searching 
pockets, and every purse of which I gained possession, I looked 
upon as my own work, and consequently lawful prize. For a time. 
this business throve. I visited under various disguises, now as a 
cavalier, a shopkeeper, or a Jew, fairs and markets, and my hand 
became so practised, and my fingers so nimble, that I never made 
a mistake, and I lived sumptuously. This mode of life so exactly 
suited me, that I determined to persevere in it. However; the 
caprice of fate will never allow me todo what I want. I went to 
the annual fair at Leignitz, and had hold of a well-filled purse of a 
wealthy farmer ; but the awkwardness of the heavy thing caused it 
to elude my light touch, and I was caught in the act, judged, and 
thrown into prison, my evil star once more thrusting me from my 
livelihood. But I watched my opportunity, aud succeeded, one dark 
evening, in escaping from my place of confinement. 

‘* | hesitated what to attempt now ; begging failed; the police 
in Groszglogan took me in charge, and wished, whether I liked it 
or not, to force me into a trade. With the greatest difficulty I got 
free of this severe jurisdiction, which takes upon itself to be the 
guardian of the unemployed. So I avoided towns, and _ betook 
myself to the country, never staying long anywhere. 

‘“‘ It happened that the Countess was travelling through that 
part where I had just put up; some portion of her carriage liad 
broken, and had to be mended. Among several idle persons who 
were led by curiosity to stare at the strangers, 1 went too, and I 
made the acquaintance of the chicken-hearted domestic, who in his 
simplicity, confided to me that he was terribly afraid of you, Herr 
Riibezahl, fer owing to this delay they would have to pursue their 
journey over the mountains during the night time. This suggested 
an idea, namely, to take advantage of the timid party’s fears, and 
to try my talent in the spectre world. I slipped in by the back 
door to the cottage of the village sexton, where I was lodging, and 
as he happened to be absent, I appropriated his long black official 
mantle, and a pumpkin, which had been placed on the top of the 
clothes-press, as an ornament. With these articles I betook myself 
to the wood, and there arranged my disguise and mask. Of what 
use I made of them you are aware, and had it not been for your ap- 
pearance on the scene, there can be no doubt, I should have suc- 
ceeded in my master stroke; indeed, the game was already won. 
Having rid myself of both the cowardly servants, my intention was 
to have driven the carriage into the depths of the wood, and, with- 
out doing the ladies the smallest harm, to have exchanged the black 

mantle—which, having done me good service, had considerably 
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risen in value—for their money and ornaments, to have wished 
them a pleasant journey, and bid them adieu. 

‘‘ Honestly speaking, Herr Riibezahl, I had no fears of your 
spoiling my game. The world is so unbelieving, that children are 
not even frightened by your name nowadays; and if it were not 
here and there for a simpleton, such as the Countess’s servant, or 
some old wife mentioning you, the world would have forgotten you 
long ago. I thought who chose to personify Riibezahl might do so ; 
I know better now, and am in your power. I have surrendered at 
discretion, and can only trust that my frank avowal may have 
lessened your displeasure. It would be a trifling matter for you 
to make an honest fellow out of me. If you would dismiss me 
with a small slice of your wealth—or pluck me a branch from your 
sloe-tree, as you once did for a hungry waytarer, who, it is true, 
broke a tooth in eating your fruit, but found the sloes afterwards 
turned into pure golden berries—-or, if you would honour me with 
one of the eight ninepins you still possess, of which you presented 
the ninth to a student of Prague, after playing at ninepins with you 
—or, the milk-jug, the milk that ran from which turned into golden 
cheese ;—or, if I am worthy of punishment, flog me in school- 
master-fashion, as you did the cobbler, with a golden rod, and 
favour me with it afterwards as a remembrance. Al! of these tales 
the day-labourers and artisans love to relate of you at their drinking 
bouts. Ah! my. fortune would be made at once. Truly, Herr 
Riibezahl, if you felt the wants of mankind, you would know that 
it is very hara to be honest when one is suffering all sorts of priva- 
tions; for instance, when one is hungry, and has not a rap, it is 
heroic virtue not to steal a loaf from some rich baker, whose 
counter is laden with bread. ‘The proverb says, ‘ Necessity bas 
no law.’ ”’ 

‘*Go, scoundrel!’ said the gnome, when the curly-headed 
prisoner had finished speaking. ‘* Go, as far as your feet will 
carry you, and mount to the summit of your fortune—the gal- 
lows !”’ and he sent him off with a tremendous kick. The fellow 
was thankful to escape with so slight a punishment, and he con- 
gratulated himself that his eloquence had this time rescued him 
from his perilous position. He exerted himself to the utmost to get 
out of the sight of the stern Lord of the Mountains, and in his haste 
forgot his black mantle. Though he hurried and hurried on, yet 
it seemed to him as if he never left the neighbourhood ; he always 
saw the same mountains and prospect before him, though he had 
lost sight of the house to which he had lately been. Worn out by 
this eternal treading over the same ground, he stretched himself 
wnder a tree in the shade, to rest awhile, and to watch for some 
passer-by who could guide him on his way. 
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Presently he fell fast asleep, and when he awoke, there was pro- 
found darkness around him. He well knew that he had dropped 
asleep beneath a tree, still there was not a breath of wind stirring 
the branches; he saw no stars shining through the foliage, uor the 
smallest light such as is discernible even in dull nights. In his 
dismay he tried to jump up, but some unknown power kept him 
back, and the movement which he made produced a loud re-echoed 
noise, like the jingle of chains. He instantly became aware that 
he was chained, and fancied that he must be again in Riibezahl’s 
custody, several fathoms beneath the earth, a thought that filled 
him with fear and dismay. 

Some hours after the darkness began to disperse, but light only 
fell faintly through the iron grating of a small window, high up in 
the wall. Without knowing where he was, the dungeon did not 
appear quite strange to him ; he eagerly watched for the gaoler, in 
vain. One long weary hour followed another till the prisoner was 
consumed with hunger and thirst. He began to make a noise, and 
to rattle his chains; he knocked against the wall, cried anxiously 
for help, and at length heard voices approaching. But no one would 
venture to open the prison door for a considerable time, however ; 
at last the head gaoler, crossing himself, cautiously unlocked the 
door, and began to drive out the devil, whom he fancied was let 
loose in the dungeon. Much to his surprise and relief, be recognised 
bis escaped prisoner, the thief, while Knuz beheld the gaoler at 
Liegnitz, and perceived that Riibezahl had transported him back to 
the very prison from which he had escaped. 

‘““So,”’ said the servant of the law, “‘ you have hopped back 
into your cage. How did you get in ?”’ 

‘* Through the door, of course,’’ replied Knuz. ‘I am tired 
of roaming about, so you see I have settled down, and have taken 
possession of my old quarters again.”’ 

Nobody could imagine how the prisoner had re-entered the 
tower, or who had put on his chains. Knuz, not wishing his adven- 
ture to be known, stoutly and boldly declared that he bad returned 
of his own account ; he had the power to pass in and out of locked 
doors, to put on chains, or, when it pleased him, to throw them off, 
for no lock could withstand him. 3 

Whether this story was believed or not, he gave no further proof 
of his supernatural powers, for no one had ever heard of his having 
taken advantage of them. 

Meanwhile, the Countess Cacilie and her party had reached 
Carlsbad in perfect safety. The first thing she did was to sum- 
mon the doctor, in order, as usual, to consult bim about her state of 
health, and to receive his instructions how she was to commence the 
*‘cure.”” The then celebrated physician, Dr. Springsfeld, from Merse- 
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burg, who would not have exchanged the golden springs of Carls- 
bad for a river in Paradise, entered the apartments of the Countess. 
“ How happy we are to see you, dear doctor !”” cried the Coun. 
tess, and her charming daughters also received him in the most 
friendly manner. ‘‘ How kind of you to come to us!’’ added the 
elder lady. ‘“ We thought you were still at Herr von Riesenthal’s. 
- But why did you not tell us there that you practised at Carlsbad ?”’ 
. ** Ah, doctor,’’ exclaimed Miss Hedwig, ‘“ my foot pains me so 
much where you bled me! I shall do nothing but limp here. I 
fear I shall not be able to waltz at all.” 
The medical man looked surprised, but could not remember 
having seen the ladies anywhere. 
“ Your ladyship, doubtless, mistakes me for another,”’ he said. 
“T have not before had the honour of making your personal ac- 
quaintance, nor have I had the pleasure of visiting Herr von Rie- 
senthal ; indeed, during the season here, I never leave the place.”’ 
The Countess could not imagine any other reason for the strict 
incognito which the doctor seemed so anxious to preserve, except, 
perhaps, contrary to the usual custom of his brother practitioners, 
he did not wish to be remunerated for the services he had rendered 
them, so she answered, smiling— 

‘*T understand you, dear doctor ; you are too kind; but I must 
acknowledge myself your debtor, and am truly grateful for your 
skilful aid.” And she forced upon him a golden snuff-box, which, 
however, he would only accept as payment in advance, and not 
wishing to annoy so promising a patient, ceased to gainsay her. He 
had no difficulty in unravelling the riddle to his own satisfaction, 
for he concluded that the whole of the Countess’s family were 
slightly touched, and in such cases it was not unusual for the ima- 
gination to take strange and inconceivable freaks ; therefore he pro- 

scribed accordingly very gentle and soothing remedies. 

Dr. Springsfeld was not one of those solemn medical men who, 
with the exception of recommending their pills and draughts, has 
no idea of making themselves agreeable to their patients ; he knew 
how to amuse them, and to cheer them, with droll stories, the news 
of the town, and little anecdotes. When his visit to the Countess 
was over, and he continued his round, he related in every drawing- 
if room the strange meeting with his new patient, and, of course, by 
g frequent repetition it grew in proportion ;—now the lady was an 

invalid, then not quite right in her mind, then a seer. People were 
curious to make the acquaintance of such an extraordinary woman, 
. and the Countess Cicilie became the rage of the place. The first 
of time she appeared with her daughters in society, every one crowded 
e tound her. And exceedingly surprised she and the young ladies 
Were to meet here the whole party to whom they had been intro- 
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duced, but a few days before, at the house of Herr von Riesen. 
thal. 


The Count with the numerous orders, the jovial canon, and the 
lame Minister of Finance, were the first they perceived. There was 
not a face that was unknown to them in the hall, and they were 
spared the stiff formality of curtseying to utter strangers. With 
frank ease, the affable ladies turned to first one, then another of the 
company present, calling each by their name and title, spoke much 
of Herr von Riesenthal—referred to the pleasant conversation they 
had had with them at the house of that hospitable gentleman—and 
could not understand why the ladies and gentlemen who had been 
so kind and friendly towards them at their first meeting, had become 
so cold and distant. The Countess and her daughters naturally 
fancied that it was a preconcerted arrangement, and that Herr von 
Riesenthal would put an end to the joke by unexpectedly making 
his appearance. ‘I'he Countess, however, would not let him enjoy 
the triumph of having got the better-of her penetration, so.she jest- 
ingly commissioned the minister on crutches to search out the 
colonel in his ambyscade, and to bring him forth. 

All these speeches proved, according to the opinion of the 
Carlsbad visitors, the Countess to have a very lively imagination, 
and they pitied her extremely ; for, except when she got upon the 
subject of the Giant Mountains, she appeared to be a very sensible 
woman, and not in the least extravagant or absurd in her conversa- 
tion. The Countess, on her part, guessed by the serious faces, the 
significant glances and nods, of the persons around her, that they 
misjudged her, and that they fancied her disease had flown from 
her limbs to her brain. She concluded that the best way of refuting 
this mortifying opinion would be by frankly relating their adven. 
ture on the boundary of Silesia. She was listened to with the 
attention that might be paid to a legend, that amuses for a few 
minutes, but not a word of which is believed. ‘* Wonderful!” 
cried her audience, as with one accord, and glancing significantly 
at Dr. Springsfeld, who secretly shrugged his shoulders, and men- 
tally resolved not to release his patient from his care until the 
mineral waters had thoroughly washed out of her mind all remem- 
brance of the supposed adventure among the Giant Mountains. 

The ‘‘ Bad ’’ accomplished, in truth, all that the physician and 
the invalid expected of it. When the Countess perceived that her 
story found little credit with the Carlsbad visitors, and, indeed, 
caused them to doubt the soundness of her mind, she dropped the 
subject, and Dr. Springsfeld did not fail to ascribe her silence to, the 
healing powers of the mineral waters, which, however, had quite 
another effect, and released the Countess from her troublesome gout 
and severe pains in her limbs. 
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When the course was finished, and the pretty daughters had 
allowed themselves to be stared at and admired enough, had plen- 
tifully imbibed the pleasing incense of flattery, and had danced 
until they were tired of it, the mother and daughters returned to- 
Breslau. They purposely chose the route home through the Giant 
Mountains, in order to keep their word to the hospitable Colonel 


that they would give him a call on their return journey. Besides, 


the Countess hoped from him to obtain an explanation of the in- 
comprehensible riddle how they had become acquainted in his house 
with the visitors then at Carlsbad, who had behaved so strangely to 
them. 

But nobody could direct them to the castle of Herr von Riesen- 
thal—indeed, his very name was not known on either side of the 
mountains. So, at length, the astounded lady became convinced 
that the stranger, who had taken herself and her daughters under 
his protection, and entertained them so handsomely, must have 
been none other than Riibezahl himself, the Magician of the Moun. 
tains. She admitted that he had acted in a most hospitable and 
generous manner towards them, pardoned him his jest with respect 
to the visitors at Carlsbad, and from thenceforth firmly believed in 
the existence of supernatural beings, though she hesitated, on ac- 
count of scoffers, to express her belief to the world. 

Nothing has been heard of Rubezahl since his adventure with 
the Countess Cacilie and her daughters. He returned to his under- 
ground dominions, and as, after this event, the vast subterraneous 
fire burst forth which destroyed Lisbon and Guatimala, and since 
then continued its devastating onward course, and has lately spread 
to the fundamental base of the German fatherland, the gnomes have 
had so much to do, in the bowels of the earth, to stem the progress 
of the streams of fire, that none have again made their appearance 
on the surface of the globe. 
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DREAMS OF OTHER YEARS, 


DREAMS of other years ! 
Dews that fall in shadow from the eyes of night, 
Like an infant’s tears, 


Falling fast and lonely for the faded light ! 


Golden summer flowers, 

Shedding, when the summer of their years is fled, 
Through the heart’s lone bowers 

All the darling fragrance that they used to shed! 


Heart-remembered strain, 

Where the still sad music of the spirit blends, 
Soothing us again, 

Like the sweet old voices of our early friends! 


Lamps to light us still 

Where the Distance beckons, like a beckoning star, 
With their wan bright will 

From the travelled Land into the Land Afar! 


Shall I mourn for beams 

Of dear eyes decayed ‘—for hopes and spirits riven ? 
Are ye not, of dreams, 

‘Golden links of soul to bind us unto Heaven 2? 


SAMUEL K. Cowan. 
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THE DRAGON MYTH. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE PRIMITIVE MYTH. 


Mytus and Symbols are—except among some adherents to the 
Primitive Church, modern Ritualists, and such country gentlemen 
as are turning from Gallicised saloons to old wainscotted halls, and 
ancient decorations of time-honoured heraldry—out of fashion. In 
this hard utilitarian world, the practical details of life hold far too. 
much sway over all that is poetic, to permit such trifling with stern 
facts as the idealisation of the phenomena of nature, or the deifica- 
tion of human virtues or human beauty. It is possible that in this 
instance, as in many others, there may be a day of reaction. Man, 
may turn back, wearied with his struggles against man—the ex- 
hausting competition for wealth—and seek repose in that love of 
the ideal and the beautiful, which has been so kindly and so con- 
siderately planted in the human mind as a solace to the exigencies 
of the body. The application of art to industry has opened the 
way to a new state of things. As taste is developed it will ally 
itself more and more with all that is beautiful in nature, and this 
is all the more inevitable, as the struggles for the corporeal man 
are intermittent, whilst the pleasures of the moral being are for 
ever. 

The notion of tracing a Dragon Myth from its origin, through 
its various transformations in different ages, and among different 
people, may appear to some as peurile a pursuit as that of an aged 
inhabitant of China flying a dragon-kite in commemoration of the 
same antique tradition. Buta myth of such high antiquity, and 
which, amidst its numerous transformations, has been handed 
down to our own times, is deserving of respect. It may be truly 
said, indeed, that no myth of antiquity has been so universally 
received, or has been so generally popular, as that of the Dragon. 

It is surely worth while, then, to trace this myth through the 
various modifications which it has received at the hands of different 
people, and the phases which it has been made to assume by the 
particular genius of time and place—its realisation at one moment, 
its idealisation at another ; its embodiment in one country, and its 
Symbolisation in all. Realised in the storm, the deluge, the whirl- 
pool, the waterspout and the river flood—in the dangerous rock 

and eddy ; idealised at one time, as destructive power, at another, 
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as watchful guardianship ; embodied in the crocodile—the Leviathan 
of old—pictured forth in the huge ruin tenanting lizards—the y 
emblem of Biblical desolation—and combated by knight and heroes 
of medieval romance, still it has ever remained the persistent 
symbol of warlike ardour. 

Step by step the same pervading idea can always be traced, 
and more or less proximately eliminated ; and surely if the vindica. 
tion of the origin of a primitive myth in the phenomena of nature 
is worthy of philosophical research, so the transformations which 
it has had to undergo at different epochs, amid different nations 
and people, and through varying cosmogonies and religious legends 
and traditions,! are equally deserving of study and research ; nor is 
the inquiry so void of philosophical bearings as might be supposed. 

It is, at all events, with this feeling!predominant, that the pre. 
sent inquiry has been instituted. It has been found in the course 
of that inquiry, that up to the present time the Dragon Myth has 
been almost invariably localised—that is to say, that it has been 
contemplated in a more or less local and temporary point of view. 
Thus the mythologist has been content with tracing analogies be. 
tween themes often repeated; the Biblical interpreter has been 
satisfied to wade amid a number of uncertain images, often, indeed, 
(without any philosophical basis to guide in the inquiry) incon. 
sistent with one another, while the herald has perforce, had to con- 
tent himself with proclaiming the Gothic and Celtic origin of his 
fantastic devices. 

It was, then, a pleasant task to bring such apparent discrepancies 
into harmony, and to trace these transformations of myths amid 
varying times and places into a certain satisfactory co-ordination. 

There are no practical advantages, and but few moral lessons 
to be deduced from such an investigation ; but there is the pleasure 





1 The two words “legend” and “tradition” are more than any other 
liable to misuse. Dr. Robinson in his “ Biblical Researches,” constantly uses 
the word legend in the sense of “fable.” The two words are still more com- 
monly used as if synonymous. A legend, as is manifest from its derivation, 
ought only to apply to that which is written. It was in this sense that it was 
applied to the lives of saints read at matins and that it is still applied to the 
words encircling a coin. Tradition, on the contrary, means that which 3 
handed down orally—the delivery of oral report, and not by writing. It 1s of 
the utmost importance that this distinction should be upheld, or great confu- 
sion and misunderstandings arise. ae 

It is the same with the word talisman, which, in the original “ talism, 
means an inscription, and which inscriptions being with the Eastern nations, 
as far back as Assyrian and Babylonian times, carried upon the person as ir 
graved cylinders, amulets, (alexi pharmakon, or “ antidotes to evil”) or charms, 
the said amulets have, with the progress of time, got to be called talismans, 
without regard to whether there be any inscriptions or not, 
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of tracing through many and varying phases, a tradition of remark- 
able antiquity, of some Biblical importance, of great mythological 
interest, and of no little legendary, heraldic, romantic, and poetic 
and artistic celebrity—traces of the influence of which are indeed, 
still to be met with in the literature and art of most countries. 
The framework of historical studies, it is necessary and essential 


- ¢o premise, has been much extended in modern times. Many years 


have not elapsed since the systems of Mythology have been success- 
fully investigated. Literary men drew from such those eternal 
metaphors which hastened the decline of classical literature ; 
historians penned vague phrases upon the poetry which transformed 
the heroes of olden times into gods and demi-gods, while theo. 
logians.contented themselves with denouncing the worship of the 
devil and all his works. A few speculative minds ventured now 
and then to trench upon occult and mysterious meanings and asso- 
ciations, but without result, for they had no key to guide them in 
their inquiries. Hence it was that mythology continued so long to 
be a study, to which no serious or scientific writer would devote 
his attention. | 

But the progress of philology and of scientific criticism, espe- 
ciallv as developed by the deep and rare penetration of the Germans, 
have now brought mythology within the limits of positive inquiry, 
and have, indeed, rendered it an unexpected auxiliary to ethnology. 
The classification of religions, like that of languages, has been 
found to coincide with the distribution of races. Mythology has 
confirmed the relations established by comparative philology. ‘The 
work is still far from complete; but, for the Indo-European family, 
which is the first and noblest of all, the results are definitely 
acquired, and there only remains to elucidate the details. 

Mythological criticism is made up of several successive opera- 
tions. Myths having seldom descended to us in a simple state, 
they must first be analysed, reduced to their essential elements, 
and the real analogies of these elements with allied mythologies 
must be determined, Such a labour demands, besides erudition, 
skill in eliminating the historical and comparative sense of myths. 
When this first investigation, which has been so materially ex- 
tended by contemporaneous research, has been effected, we find 
ourselves in presence of another problem,—whence came mytho- 
logical images ?. What character of mind gave birth to them ? and if 
the study of facts leads us to perceive, in primitive myths, an 
embodiment of natural phenomena, whence comes it that that 
embodiment assumed poetical and animated shapes ? 

Among the various systems of mythological interpretation 
which have obtained, up to the present time, the historical is the 
simplest and the most generally accepted. The development of 
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Hellenic mythology, by transforming gods into human persons, an 
myths into anecdotes, especially lent itself to this mode of interpre. 
tation. It is to be met with in Homer and Herodotus. Evhemerus, 
or Evemonis, a materialistic philosopher of the school of Cyrene, 
argued that all gods had been human personages. This was the 
favourite opinion of the learned men of antiquity, such as Denys 
of Halicarnassus, Diodorus Siculus, Servius, and others. The 
Fathers of the Church used it as a potent weapon, with which to 
annihilate Paganism. Among moderns, a host of able critics, such 
as Vossius, Bochart, Huet, Banier, Clavier, Raoul Rochette, 
Gladstone, Dollinger, and others have advocated similar views. 
But while Bochart and Huet detected disfigured Biblical personages 
in Pagan deities, Gladstone has a leaning to more philosophical 
systems, and he recognises the unity of the Godhead in Cronos ; and 
the Trinity in Zeus, and his brothers Hades and Poseidon ; Divine 
wisdom in Athena, and the Redeemer in Apollo, born of a woman, 
Latona. If competent men have not held by this system, it is still 
popular with the public. But just as the legend of William Tell 
has been given up, when found to have been anticipated by a Scan. 
dinavian hero in the pages of ‘‘Saxo Grammaticus,’’ so when 
fables of apparently a purely local character, are found to be also 
contained in the mythologies of distant nations, there is no further 
dependance upon their historical value or import. Legends thus 
reproduced, with national variations from one end to the other of 
the Indo-European domain, cannot be circumscribed within the 
limits of some trifling incident that has happened in a corner of 
Greece, Italy, or Sicily. 

Traces of history are undoubtedly met with in the great epic 
legends; such as the Ramayana and the Mahabharata in India, and 
in the sieges of Thebes and of Troy, in Greece. Fabulous epochs 
have also had their events, which left a permanent impression upon 
the memory of the people. History, according to Grote, furnishes 
the material, but religion, in such instances, supplies the form. It 
is, indeed, imagination writing on a real basis, that essentially con- 
stitutes ‘‘ the legend.’’ The vice of mere historical interpretation 
is that it does not give the enigma of the myth. For example, let 
it be admitted that the fables of Hercules combatting the Hydra, 
of Lerna and the river Achelous, can be explained by draining 4 
marsh, and embanking a river, the mythological element of the 
fable would not be explaimed. It would still remain to be shown 
how the simple facts of the case came to receive so rich an investure 
by the popular imagination. All that could be concluded would be 
that the people had confounded certain historical events with 
religious beliefs. Now, it is precisely these beliefs which req wire 
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élucidation, and which the system of simple historical interpreta. 
tion completely ignores. 

Antiquity possessed another mode of interpretation, which con. 
sisted in looking upon the gods as so many allegories or symbols, 
representing either nature and its elements, the divinity and its 
forces, or physical, metaphysical, and moral truths. This system 
dawns in Hesiod, and the Pythagorians viewed pantheism in this 
light. Epicharmes said ‘‘the gods are the winds, water, earth, 
sun, fire, and stars.’’ (Stob. Flor. xci. 29). Plato and Aristotle 
likewise taught that polytheism had been preceded by the worship 
of stars, of the elements and of the first principles of nature, of which 
popular mythology was only a later transformation. The Stoics de. 
veloped the same views, and brought in the aid of etymology, pre- 
cisely as the moderns have done. The Neo-Platonicians, however, 
wentastray whenthey transformed the gods intometaphysical entities. 

The symbolic school has had many followers in more recent 
times. Bacon saw in the fable of Typhon the picture of the revo. 
lution of empires. ‘Some, like Bryant and Gebelin, have carried 
this mode of interpretation so far that they seemed to have cared 
less for what myths signified than what they might signify! 
Dupuis, while adopting the astronomical system of interpretation, 
had, at least the credit of beginning by the examination of facts — 
a method which others actually inverted. 

Mythology was first treated upon what may be termed scien- 
tific principles by the celebrated Creuzer. He viewed the matter 
asa method of teaching employed by early priests and wise men 
under enigmatical figures; but he did not make of this antique 
wisdem an exclusive system, either moral, physical, or astronomical, 
but admitted elements of all kinds. His only fault was that he 
did not take sufficiently into consideration the succession of epochs ; 
he looked upon mythology as a complete and unchangeable institu- 
tion. His work has been translated and much improved upon by 
Guigniant, Alfred Maury, and Vinet. Critical history had not at 
the time when Creuzer wrote attained the perfection which it has 
in modern times. But archzological mythology had come to assist 
in the interpretation of classical antiquity. Pompeii had been dis. 
covered, the Egyptian hieroglyphs had been deciphered, and the 
Greco-Etruscan vases had become the objects of especial study. 
The results came to confirm the theory of the symbolists, for as M. 
Bréal remarked, ‘‘ whenever mythology is studied by the aid of 
figured monuments, it leads to symbolism, for it is only by symbols 
that stone expresses ideas.” ‘The antiquities of India were also 

inning to be examined, but critics began with the Puranas, 
Which, in respect to date and ideas, are to the Vedas, what the 
Works of the Alexandrian epoch are to those of primitive Greece, It 
Qa 
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‘would have required a more than human sagacity to have discovered 
origins that are only to be found in the Rig-Veda. 

Otfried Miiller, who brought the preciseness and clearness of g 
high archeological criticism into the study of mythology, did not 
get further than the theory of symbolism, whereas it is generally 
conceded that the Greeks brought with them from the East tradi. 
tions already altered by anthomorphism. Their gods were no 
longer identical with natural phenomena, but the memory of their 
origin constituted the basis of Hellenic symbolism, in which Hermeg 
is no longer fire, or wind, the messenger of the gods, but a divine 
messenger; and Phoebus is no longer the sun, but the divine 
charioteer. The transition from the physical to the moral sense 
was easy. All the gods became, under the latter system, allegorical 
symbols. Zeus became government, Athena, wisdom, Ares, war, 
and so on. lLobeck was the first to assail, which he did with a 
masterly and unsparing critical power, the childishness of mere 
symbolism, the contradictions of antique interpretations, and the 
unmeaningness of mysteries. Otfried Miiller became the founder, 
however, of a learned school, of which Preller, Welcker and Gerhard 
are among the most distinguished exponents. 

Such was the state of mythological studies when a careful 
appreciation of the Vedas came to tbrow a new light upon the in. 
vestigation. What the discovery of Sanscrit had been to philology, 
the perusal of the Vedas became to mythology. It supplied the 
common centre to which all questions refer themselves. <A new 
school arose from the comparison of the Vedic gods with those of the 
other members of the Indo-European family. This school which 
had its origin with the great philologists, such as Jacob Grimm and 
Eugene Burnouf, has been continued by the labours of Roth, Alfred 
Maury, Wilson, Max Muller and others, and has, perhaps, received 
its greatest develupment at the hands of M. Kuhn. Max Miller 
stands, however, at the head of a new school, which has sprung 

from the Vedic. He sees in mythology what he terms, ‘‘ a disease 
of language,” the bane of antiquity, arising from a succession of 
double meanings and equivocal ideas. Polytheism being the result 
of such an unintelligent state of things—the result of a disease of 
language affecting the intellect, there was anterior to such a morbid 
state, a normal or healthy condition, which was monotheism. Thus, 
with Bunsen, he travelled back to the most remote period, when 
Biblical monotheism presided over the origin of a primitive mytho- 
logy. Biblical monotheism bas been disputed by some, and evel 
the Rev. Geo. Cox has expressed his doubts if God was conceivel 
at first in all His purity, simplicity, and power; but there 1520 
question but that we find in the Vedas, as we do in the Bible, the 
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worship of a moral God—the elements of the religion of Paley and 
Addison. 

The myths being in the Vedas nearer to their origin, have not 
undergone an anecdotic corruption, and they thus permit us all the 
more easily to decypher their meaning. In a hot climate where 
the livelihood of the people and the food of their cattle was ever 


dependent on the bounteous rains of heaven, and where from the 


vicinity of mountain ranges of exceeding height, atmospheric changes 
were frequently accompanied by those natural phenomena of 
thunder and lightning which are both rarer in our own climates, 
and upon a much reduced scale, these remarkable and terrific mani- 
festations became apparently among the earliest in which the power 
of the divinity was detected. 

Every time that a storm burst forth it was a struggle between 
the supreme god Indra, or Dyauspitar (Jupiter), master of the 
celestial herds, and the demon Vritra, a three-headed monster, 
with a serpent’s body, who drags the herd with him, and shuts them 
upinacavern. Indra pursues the robber, makes his way into the 
cave, strixes the monster with his thunder, and brings back the 
cows to the heavens, whence they pour down their benevolent milk 
(rain) upon the earth. 

It is evident that a storm is depicted. But whence, it has been 
asked, came the idea to representit thus? Wherefore this combat, 
this god, this monster, and these cows? Must we, with M. Breal, 
explain all these by epithets misunderstood, and forgetfulness of 
the primitive figured sense? According to M. Bréal, the monster 
and the cows had their origin in a mere equivocation. Vritra 
Means an envelope, and in its origin it designated only the cloud 
that enveloped the waters. The same name applied to the serpent, 
led to Vritra Ahi being transformed into a Dragon, which enveloped 
the waters, and held them prisoners in its folds. ‘Some time we 
see a cloud that’s dragonish.’’ (Ant. & Cleop. iv. 12.) | 

As to the clouds, their identification with cows appears to M. 
Bréal, the result of an equivocation brought about by the word 
gavas—things in motion—and which would apply equally to clouds 
sweeping across the sky, and to oxen walking on the earth. Max 
Miiller does not, however, agree with his disciple in this latter 
teading. He much more naturally and convincingly looks upon 
the idea of cows with full udders representing clouds charged with 
tain, as a poetical metapher. (Science of Language, Second Series, 
p. 354.) Rosen read ‘ gavas’’ also in one passage of the Rig- Veda (1, 
95, 8), as ‘‘ walkers,” but M. Benfey (Orient und Occident, il., p. 
912) reads it quite differently. 

According to Max Miiller, the mind acts, in establishing such 
metaphors, by a spontaneous operation. It seeks to associate, 
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almost involuntarily, the known with the unknown. If the 
sinuosities of lightning appear to the primitive man as so many 
serpents, it is that, not suspecting their true origin, he compared 
them with that which he had seen on earth. But more than this, 
he may have done so without any reference to their origin ; for it is 
sufficient that he saw in their forked dartings the subtle and in. 
stantaneous assault of the serpent, and that he knew that evi} 
comes (and hence terror in its train) with the lightning flash, that 
he should represent it by the creature most dreaded on earth, and 
which, when armed with destructive flashes, became to him as a 
Fiery Dragon. 

Philological criticism seems to be carried to a point of refine. 
ment which is not called for by more simple psychological studies, 
and by the consideration of the more simple operations of the mind, 
when it seeks for the origin of the primitive myths in equivocations 
of words. These, as Creuzer, Burnout, and Maury have shown, come 
more into play in secondary myths. But in the origin they are 
almost instinctive ; as has indeed, been observed, they are not so 
much metaphors as they are modes of seeing and of understanding 
natural phenomena. Metaphors spring up thus from the simple 
action of the human mind, if believers became afterwards the dupes 
of these, it can only be attributed to that facile perversity in human 
nature which leads it to cling to the metaphor rather than to the 
origin, as more simple, more readily accepted, more pleasing to 
conceive, and sufficiently satisfactory to a generally limited intelli- 
gence. There is no necessity, from the constant reproduction of 
this phenomena, down even to Christian times (as in the legend of 
St. Cliristopher, which had its origin in the precept, Portare 
Christum in corde suo), to refer it to some fundamental law in the 
human mind: it is popular and universal, because it is agreeable 
and acceptable. It saves thought, which is a great point in the 
mass of mankind, as might be much more largely exemplified. 

If we turn from the Vedas to the interpretation of the fable of 
Hercules and Cacus, as given by M. Bréal, a zealous and clever 
foliower of Max Miiller’s school, we shall tind always a counterpart 
of the combat of Indra and Vitra, extending down even to Roman 
times. The fable is contained in the U2nied. Cacus, a three- 
headed monster, son of Vulcan, steals the oxen of Hercules, as he 
is traversing Italy with the herds conquered from Geryon. In 
order that their tracks should not be followed, he drags them back- 
wards into the cavern. But the mowing of the cows is heard by 
Hercules, who besieses the cavern in which bis enemy has taken 
refuge. It is in vain that Cacus vomits flames, and envelopes 
himself in smoke and darkness. Hercules makes his way into the 
cavern, and destroys the thief. Then, having recovered his oxed, 
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he raises an altar to Jupiter inventor, who aided him in his 
researches, and instituted the worship which should be rendered to 
himself. 

This old tradition had a local interest with the Romans; for, 
according to the legend, the cave of Cacus was situated in 
the valley, between Aventinus and Palatinus, where, at a later 
period, the forum boarium was placed in memory of Hercules. 
Not far from thence was the ara maxima, consecrated to the same 
god. The triumphal way led from the forum boarium to the ara 
maxima, and, as it had been traversed by Hercules, conqueror, 
so the triumphant afterwards traversed it in commemoration of that 
victory. 

Hercules and Cacus are Greek divinities, and if we stopped at 
these Hellenic names, an Italian origin to this fable would scarcely 
be thought of. But the Latin authors have handed down the 
names of the real herves of the myth. Hercules, conqueror of 
Cacus, was called Sancus (Sanctus) by the Sabines, and he was the 
same as Semo, ‘‘the sower,’’ and Dius Fidius, the god of good 
faith. It was before him that oaths were taken at the ara 
mavima; and he was further identical with Jupiter Caranus, 
“Jupiter the Creator.’’ He was, then, a purely Latin god, the 
greatest of the gods, and not a hero who destroyed Cacus. Cacus, 
“the wicked,’’ is further found to be a Greek alteration, or 
acceptation, of the Latin name of the monster Cecius, ‘the 
blinder.’” The myth, reduced to its simplest expression, repre- 
sents, then, a combat between a god and a demon, for the posses- 
sion of a herd of oxen. 

Greece possesses a number of analogous legends: such are the 
combats of Zeus against T'yphon, and against the Titans; of 
Apollo against Tityus, and against the serpent Python; and of 
Bellerophon, Perseus, Jason, and Cadmus against monsters. 
Heracles (for it is better to give him his Greek name, in order not 
to confound him with the Hercules or Herculus of the Latins) was 
engaged in similar combats all his life-time. His engagements 
with the Hydra of Lerna, with the Stymphalid birds, the lion of 
Nemza, Cerberus, and others, appear to be so many variations of 
the same myth. But of all his labours, that which best recalis the 
fable of Cacus is the conquest of oxen upon Geryon, a giant with 
three bodies, like the Italian monster. Another fable which 
attaches itself by one feature to the Latin tradition is that of 
Hermes stealing the oxen of Apollo, when still a child, and drag- 
ging them backwards, so as to render their tracks deceptive. ‘These 
“xen of Apollo were like the oxen of Geryon, and those of the Sun, 
which are mentioned in the Udyssey,—celestial animals, which 
pastured in the atmosphere. As to the name of Cecius, M. Bréal 
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ingeniously traces it to a wind called Cescius, of which Aristotle 
makes mention—as, instead of driving the clouds before it, attract. 
ing them towards it. It appears probable that the phenomena, go 
common in storms, of the clouds coming up against the wind, was 
thus symbolised. Do they not proceed backwards, like the oxen of 
Cacus and Hermes ? 

Max Miiller, instead of being satisfied with tracing primitive 
metaphorical conceptions to the simple action of the mind, proceed. 
ing from the known to the unknown, and applying to the great 
phenomena of nature causes which are seen in daily action around, 
would yo further ; and he argues a necessity in primitive language 
which could not otherwise express itself. As if there had been no 
word for rain but milk, and for lightning but serpent., Miiller is 
more philosophical when he applies this idea to secondary myths — 
that is to say, when a word which has been used metaphorically is 
applied without a due sense of the transition which led it from its 
original to its metaphorical sense. We have then ‘‘a diseased 
language,’’ and a corrupt mythology. The fault, however, lies not 
so much in the language, as in the inattention, forgetfulness, or 
ignorance of the multitude, who have preserved the word, but for- 
gotten the sense. ‘The same evil arises, not only from misconcep. 
tion in the sense of words, but also in that of sculptured symbols. 
Yet because the representation of a bishop standing in the presence 
of neophytes, plunged into a baptismal fount, gave rise to the 
legend of St. Nicholas resuscitating children, are we to conclude 
from this that sculpture was diseased ? 

The influence of language appears in reality to have little or 
nothing to do with mythological origins ; it was otherwise in the 
case of the misinterpretations and misunderstandings and equivoca- 
tions, whether in homonyms, “single words,’’ or polyonymes, 
‘* whole epithets,”’ that arose subsequently in the secondary myths, 
towards the explanation of which Max Miiller’s school has done so 
much. But in their primitive simplicity, as Schwartz has 9 
admirably put it (Der Ursprung der Mythologie), ‘ the gods were 
originally living beings, and manifested themselves directly in 
natural phenomena.’’ They are, indeed, still so with many an un- 
cultivated savage. 

When the eyes of man were first nied to the contemplation 
of nature, its operations would appear to him as living and all 
mated ; he could receive no other i impression. Physical phenomena 
would appear to be produced by forces similar to what he felt acting 
within himself. The most simple analogies would suffice to imagine 
beings, and even to found beliefs. Thus the clouds became 
monsters, endowed with voluntary means of progression ; if the low 
mutterings of thunder issued from their flanks, it was the mowing 
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sfoows; if it rained, it was the milk from the celestial udders; if 
the thunder grew heavier, and forked lightnings issued forth, it 


‘was a combat between the protecting deity and a serpent, or 


dragon-like demon. 

Such a conception of nature which gave birth to the first 
divinities, must not be confounded with symbolism. The gods are 
not the allegorical signs of the phenomena, but the phenomena 
themselves, viewed in a certain light. But unacquainted with the 
laws of nature, which are regular and constant, mankind in its 
infancy pictured them as capricious and uncertain as human nature, 
and thus constituted a fantastic world, after its own image. 

The atmosphere by its mobility, the storm, especially, by its 
capricious and grandiose phenomena, served especially as a theatre 
for these manifestations : gods and monsters were seen to pass by in 
the strange forms of clouds; their voices, their steps, their blows, 
the very barking of their dogs, the mowing of the herds, and the 
assaults of the enemy, were heard in the winds and in the thunder 
and seen in the lightning. The last is even with many, to the pre- 
sent day, an arbitrary instrument of divinity. 

The myth of Indra and of Vritra appears to have had no other 
origin. The divinity was pictured forth to the imagination in the 
clouds, people trembled before the sound of his voice and at his 
manifestations of power, when scattering the strongholds of Cambara 
—the image (like that of the mountains piled up by the Titans) of 
clouds cumulating before they break forth in the storm—Vritra, 
the enveloping monster—the Dragon that held the herd prisoner— 
was also apparent in folds of flame, till the celestial light opened 
upon his tempest-torn cavern. ‘The mowing of the cows, and the 
barking of the dog, Sarama, were also distinguished amid the con- 
flict. Itis true that, as Max Miiller has observed (Lect. on the 
Science of Language, Second Series, p. 462) Sarama is not ex- 
pressly depicted as a dog in the Rig-Veda, but the metaphor oocurs 
in all subsequent traditions, and seems to have been handed down 
in the dog Orthos. It is possible, as has been further suggested, 
that primitive fables did not originate in their entirety—that they 
were made up of, or sprang out of parts. Thus people may have 
said Dyaus (Zeus) is striking Vritra, Sarama is barking, the 
celestial cows are mowing. The myth may have thus afterwards 
constituted itself out of these diverse parts, transmitted by tradition, 
and, so to say, incarnated in the language, and reunited into a 
whole. It is just as easy, however, to imagine a whole fable primi- 
tively pictured forth by the fancy, and then broken up into parts, 
with these additions subsequently made to each part, which consti. 
tute the very intricacies of a more modern mythology. It was then 
that isolated features became grouped into anecdotes. India alone 
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did not lose sight of the primitive origins. It is always simply Indra 
going to deliver combat to the dragon Vritra, in the Vedic poetry, 
The Greeks, on the contrary, who had forgotten the original sense, 
were exhaustless creators of fables. When a distinction was estab. 
lished between physical objects and the powers that moved them, 
between the cloud that passed by, the lightning that glistened, and 
the divinity which directed them, the era of abstraction had arrived, 
From that time forth, the combats of Indra and of Vritra lost their 
primitive application, and degenerated into anecdotes of evenis, 
which were supposed to have happened “once upon a time.”’ 

This new epoch marked, it bas been said, a decisive crisis. The 
sense abandoned the myth, and only left the envelope. A sacred 
legend alone remained, which tradition still further altered while 
handing it down. It was thus that many religious beliefs passed 
into the state of superstitions. But by a fortunate compensation 
many myths, disengaged from their natural origin, became en. 
riched with new significations, the development of which was 
reserved more particularly to Persia, to Greece, and to Rome. The 
Veda had simply contemplated a god struggling with a monster in 
the storm. Indra was good, Vritra—the dragon—was wicked ; the 
moral conception went no further, and did not attain to the eleva. 
tion of establishing the right. In the Western World, Cacus be- 
came a thief, and Hercules a just god; that is to say, right and 
morality received their due. It is not perfectly clear or satisfactory, 
however, that in order to have arrived at such a metaphor, the 
primordial sense of the myth should have been, even if forgotten or 
discarded, totally superseded. When the Hindus represented the 
master of the herd, and the director of the storm as a divinity, and 
the power that he battled with as a demon, a dragon, or a serpent, 
they also appear to have instinctively implied the existence of a 
good and of a bad agency, and the conquest remained with the good, 
for it was followed by the beneficent pouring down of the waters of 


heaven. Vitra, as Ahi, was, indeed, essentially a wicked dragon or 
demon. 
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IN THE VALE OF CHAMOUNTI. 
WINTER SUNSET. 


BLOOD-RED, a sudden splendour fills 
The mountains ; and the ice-peaks hit 
With the fierce glory, flare, and split, 
Andtheadlong through the craggy hills 
Flash down in splintering atom-rills. 


Flash down, or molting, in a flood 
Leap into the low vale, while higher 
The fierce sun sets the hills on fire ; 
And far below the cold white wood 
Seems leafed with burning leaves of blood. 


The hot hill-snows in vapours rise 


Beneath the brazen, blazing sun ; 
And all the valleys, one by one, 
Roll up an incense to the skies, 
The steam of Nature’s sacrifice. 


Blood-red in scarlet-shafted spheres 
The huge sun stands: the red-ribbed beams 
Glow round him : some huge king he seems 
Returning, bleeding, from his wars, 
Pierced with a thousand fiery spears. 


Back reels the simple shepherd, awed : 
He fears to mark, in flaming light, 
The huge sun on the wild hill-height, 
Where never human foot hath trod, 
Stand, like the awful form of God. 


He fears : he lifts his horn on high, 
And ‘‘ Praise the Lord !”’ in worship blows, 
And ‘‘ Praise the Lord !’’ across the snows, 

And white hills lit with the red sky, 

A hundred lifted horns reply. 


With the loud voice the woods are stirred, 
And the low vale, responsive, thrills : 
And all the everlasting hills 

From chasm to chasm, in ful: accord, 

Sh out to each other, “ Praise the Lord !”” 


In the Vale of Chamount. 


On, on, the bugled echoes fly : 
From vale to echoing mountain, on: 
Till now, from lands beside the sun— 
Far lands of light—dim sounds reply, 
Like angels answering from the sky. 


Again all peace : white snows alone 
Steaming, in purple splendour thawed : 
Like some white martyr, slain for God, 

With smoke of stakes about him blown, 

Burning to death without one moan. 


But now behind the wild hill-height 
The sun drops, and the fierce red beams § 
Soften to faint and golden gleams, 
And silver-skimmering clouds of night, 
Rose-flushed with lingering hues of light. 


A mist of mellow shadow lies 
Rose-flushed on vale, and wood, and hill, 
As though the lingering sunlight still 
Behind it, thro’ the shading skies 
Looked, like the soul through weary eyes. 


Far-up on one high peak a beam, 
In grey, weak splendour, still abides, 
And clings about its cold, wet sides : 
While down below the broad, deep stream _ 
And woods, in dumb, deep shadows, dream. 


From skies where late the huge sun made 
Fierce lights, soft dews descend, and stray 
On each bowed head, as who should say : 

** Thy God, in awful might arrayed, 

Is God of Love : be not afraid !’’ 


The rich sun’s splendours all have died : 
But one last ray still gilds the air: 

I see one shepherd still in prayer : 

I cross the dumb stream’s darkened tide, 

And kneel, O shepherd, at by side. 


And bless that last soft ray with thee, 
Which now, far-off in English night, 
Gilds two blue eyes at home with light, 

Nor yet disdains to smile on me, 

Alone in distant Chamouni. 


SaMuEL K. Cowan. 
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THE LAST YARN OF OUR CRUISE. 


By F. FrRanxrort Moore. 





INTRODUCTION. 


A peaD calm at sea is generally admitted to be one of the 
severest tests to which a patient nature can be put. Persons whose 
speech has ever been beyond reproach, whose tempers have re- 
mained unruffled through the wildest storms, have been known to 
make use of asteriskal expressions in such a time, without feeling 
' the slightest compunction, until a wind comes to bear them away 
from the region of their frailty. A sense of the utter weakness of 
one’s own resources to administer to one’s comfort in the world 
forces itself upon the mind; and as most minds are similarly 
affected, the additional consciousness of the feebleness of looking to 
anyone as a source of consolation, is generally present. Of course, 
much advice can be given as to the proper development of the re- 
sources of an intellectual mind under these circumstances. If there 
chance to be a violin within reach, and one can produce any sort of 
arasping sound from it, and every person within its sound can 
appreciate 1ts music, the hot sun will not seem to travel so slowly 
across the lurid sky ; then if one can have a delight in translating 
the Ingoldsby Legends into Latin Hexameters, the day will not 
seem long ; and if a studious mind would only undertake the writing 
of a careful commentary on the works of Mr. Tupper, a month or 
80 of this calm will not be at all too lengthened for a conscientious 
execution of the work. Oh, there is no doubt but a great deal 
could be done in a long calm at sea. I have a pet theory that Sir 
Walter Raleigh wrote the first chapters of his History of the World 
_ atsuch a period. But still, in spite of the ways just enumerated, 
by which it could be passed agreeably, a dead calm at sea is an. 
hour of trial to most minds. 

_ [fit isso out in the deep, with nothing but the blue overhang- 
ing sky above the white, drooping sails, and the flat, bare, blue sea 
stretching around the motionless hull on every hand, till it seems. 
to be a part of the low heaven in the distance, how much 
more trying it is when the calm falls as a fair land, towards which 
’ weary ship has been speeding for many days, is in sight! but how 
immeasurably unendurable when that land is the south coast of 
England, when the vessel is a yacht, and when the steward makes. 
the remark, after taking the wires off a few bottles of lemonade, 


and the corks out a few of claret—‘‘ This is the last bottle, sir ; 
there’s no more left !”” 
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Yet so it was with a party on board the schooner yacht, 
‘* Faustina,” seventy-two tons measurement, one September morn. 
ing. 

' There were nine of us in all, sitting on the deck with our stray 
hats on, and with more than one pipe alight amongst us. You 
Howard, the owner of the craft, was a man who—kept a yacht of 
seventy-two tons as such an ornament should be kept. This fact 
will, it is hoped, convey a pretty good idea of the circumstances of 
his life. He had been on a number of cruises since the yacht came 
into his possession ; the one from which we were returning now 
had occupied three months.~ He had brought eight of us with him 
through the Mediterranean, and, during the whole of that time 
none had ever felt a tiresome day—none except the grumbling one 
of the company, who may be found in every company. This wasa 
young man of the name of L’Estrange ; and he possessed the gift of 
writing verses on every place we passed, and of quoting classical 
lines at each spot of interest. He was a young man with a secret 
enveloping his existence—a secret which was quite devoid of 
secrecy—this was an unrequited attachment he had formed for a 
young lady who had just bestowed her hand upon a person totally 
unworthy of her, being a long way inferior to young L’Estrange, 
who was, himself, by bis own confession, even undeserving of the 
least favour at her hands. This melancholy tale he had told Howard 
some time since, and had, through the influence of its pathos, got 
enrolled among our party; to each of us the same narrative was 
unfolded by the unhappy young man in moments of intense confi. 
dence, but always with an appeal to the secrecy of each who would 
be his confidant at the instant. What that young map would have 
been if that episode.had never taken place in his life it would be 
hard to imagine. Separate from his story, he was nothing. He 
seemed to be well aware of this, and, certainly, never tried to eflect 
the separation. He told us day by day that he was miserable, and 
I think he had really almost brought himself to believe that he was 
so. We all felt that if he had only been surrounded with the 
heroic glamour of his secret before meeting the young lady who 
was the cause of it, he might have succeeded with her. There isa 
good deal of heroism in the possession of a secret, even though it 
be divested of all its secrecy. 

Thus through the months we had gone without a weary hou 
till this, when running for Cowes, to end our voyage, the calm fel 
over us, and the blue waters of the Channel kissed the fine curve of 
the “Faustina,” but so gently, as not to awake her sensuous 
passion, which generally caused her to to give back kiss for kiss of 
the loving waves in all the rapture of a lover. 

“* This is the last bottle, sir!’’ 
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The announcement gave us all a terrible shock. We had gone 
on drinking claret-cup for the past three months without the re- 
motest thought of the supply falling short. 

“The last bottle !’’ repeated Howard, in a hoarse whisper, as 
soon as he was able to speak. ‘* How is that, Robinson ?’’ 

“Tt was bound to end some time, sir; I thought we had as 
much as would bring us over to-day, but you see this calm, sir, it 
upset my reckoning.” 

“Confound the calm! we might have been beyond the power 
of a hitch of this sort if the breeze had only held out. By Jove, 


just think of it! not another claret-cup aboard !”’ 


“ And four hours till dinner,’’ said a voice. 

*“‘ And the sun getting hotter and hotter.’’ 

‘“‘Confound the calm !”’ 

“For goodness’ sake,’’ said a peacemaker, ‘‘ don’t begin to 
growl on the last day of the cruise! If you will take the trouble 
to calculate how many bottles of lemonade will extend over a 
cruise of three months among a party of nine at the rate of two a- 
head per diem, you will come to an interesting result. Of course, 
I knew it would end some time; we have only to thank Robinson 
it has run so far. Why, when L’Estrange’s grief was fresh, I have- 
seen Jim take as many as four bottles a-day.”’ 

“His gtief is rather stale, now,’’ said a voice. 

“ He got rid of it pretty well,’ said another; ‘‘ he took good 
care to give us share-and-share-alike. When a love affair is divided 
into nine equal parts——’’ 

‘That has got nothing to say to the question,’’ continued the 
peacemaker. 

“ What the mischief is the question ?”’ 

***'To be or not to be,’ of course,’’ said the clever man of the 
party. 

‘The question, my boys, is,—required the best way of getting 
rid of four hours of superfluous time without the assistance of 
claret-cup ?”’ 

“Sleep,”’ said one, ‘‘ Smoke,”’ said another, ‘‘ Ecarté,’”’ whispered 
another ; and all eyes instantly turned in the direction from which 
the whisper came, but it was never found out who breathed it. 

“All rotten suggestions !’’ said Howard. ‘‘ No, my friends ; 
T'll tell you what—TI propose that the skipper give us a farewell 
yarn. This, you see, will not prevent any of the other suggestions 
being followed by those who will—sleep, smoke, or—ah, 1 forgot, 
there was nothing else mentioned. Come, skipper, we’ll soon be 
parted ; I’ll be paying you off to-morrow, you know; give us a 
farewell yarn, old men.”’ 

This skipper-of ours was certainly one of the best fellows afloat, 


‘ 
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and there are, undoubtedly, a great number of good fellows afloat, 
He was one of the captains of a steamship company whose vessels 
traded Eastward, so far eastward they went, that they at last 
arrived at the West. Howard had met him a few weeks before our 
cruise commenced, when he hid obtained leave of absence from 
duty on account of ill-health. He had intended going to the south 
of France for awhile, but Howard, after a great deal of persuasion, — 
had induced him to accompany us, nominally as skipper, but in 
reality, as one of ourselves; for there were a few in our party who 
remembered him of old. They recollected a certain terrible crime 
which had convulsed the neighbourhood of a particular college—a 
crime connected with fireworks, which displayed themselves during 
an evening lecture. It was known that one of the gentlemen whose 
names were uttered by the voices of the junior Dean and the 
wrathful Proctors, had disappeared to where beyond these voices 
there is peace ; he had run away and betaken himself to a mariner’s 
life. This youthful episode was quite sufficient to cement a friend. 
ship between our skipper and a few of our party. 

‘Your kindness in remembering me at this moment is quite 
overpowering,” said the captain, taking his pipe out, and shifting 
a cushion beneath his head, for the rough seaman liked a cushion 
under his head at times. ‘There seems to be a general idea 
aboard this craft that the commander is a sort of self-acting loom, 
that by turning on a little steam will begin to spin of its own 
accord till it’s turned off again. I made a discovery the other day 
which, had I made sooner, I should have been more cautious in my 
yarn-spinning.”’ 

“What was the discovery, Blaxell? Has an application been 
lodged in the Queen’s Bench to have you tried for perjury ¢”’ 

“Worse than that ; the fact is there is a spy among us, a black 
traitor, a viper in the bosom of our family party. ° There he sits, 
my friends, with a face of innocence hiding a guilty heart.” The 
speaker pointed in the direction of a most inoffensive young man. 

“What have you discovered about him, skipper? Is hes 
paracide or a fratracide? Has he forged a will, or committed 4 
contempt of court? May be he is contemplating a seat in Parlia 
ment.”’ 

“Worse than that, even ; you will hardly believe it ; the factis, 
he writes for a magazine ?”’ 

“ And he has been taking secret notes of your yarns ?”’ 

“Yes; he has been culling leaves from my flowers of speech, he 
would say himself. He has been seen doing so, and when I con- 
fronted him, the wretched man confessed his crime ; nay, gloried i 
it.”” 


‘* A hardened ruffian !” said Howard. “Oh, Heavens, that be 
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should go forth unpunished! yet, depend upon it, if his own con- 
science lets him go without rebuke, a terrible retribution will fall on 
him from another quarter.”’ 
“¢Si genus humanum et mortalia temnitis arma 
At sperate deos memores fandi atque nefandi,’” 


said the young man with the secret, and we all laughed but the 


“Quite so, sir, I was going to make the same remark myself.’” 
‘‘Come,’’ said Howard, “ heave ahead, old man! if we ever 
find our secrets disclosed to an unappreciative public, we will each 
take a solemn vow to hunt down the offender till his life becomes a 
burden to him. We are waiting for you to go ahead with your 


“ Intentique ora tenebant,’’ said the young man, with a sickly 
smile. | 

“Those few simple words, so full of meaning, decide it,’’ said 
the skipper. ‘‘ The argument they convey is irresistible.’’ 

And he spun the following yarn : 


THE SKIPPER’S TALE. 


**T have long been under the impression that the organisation of 
my mind‘is highly poetical; I don’t say the construction of my 
nerves is of such a nature as would ever have allowed me to write 
verses, for there can be but little doubt that a lot of poetry we 
read, or rather you read, is merely the product of nervous spasms— 
why doctors don’t give the complaint a suitable name is rather odd ; 
why not call it the spondaic-spasm? Well, it doesn’t matter! I 
believe that I am poetical, and I’ll give you my reasons for arriving 
at that conviction. 

‘*T never lie as we have been lying this hour, in a calm, with- 
out having my mind fly back through a long range of years till it 
alights upon a time I spent with such a dead, deep calm hanging over 
all the waters within the girding line of our horizon, and there my 
mind remains, recalling everything of that great calm as it has 
been doing this half-hour, and as it will now do for you if you are 
good enough to listen to me. This is the second prelude to my 
yarn, and now I’ll turn the handle of the spinning-wheel, and tell 
you how I got into this said calm. 

“Thad just slipped into the birth of third mate of a seven 
hundred-ton ship, the ‘ Bird of Passage,’ and had gone to Falmouth 
to join her. Our voyage was to be to Calcutta. I managed to get 
into her by a fluke; the man whose place I took had fallen sick at 
the last moment, and I was ferwarded from London to supply the 
vacancy. I had only time to touch my cap to the captain, when I 

Was sent aft to see the mizen sails shaken out while the first mate 
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was getting the ship under weigh, and the second was at the fore. 
yards. In a few minutes we were knocking up the water at g 
furious rate, plunging out of the harbour with a splendid breege 
astern. By the time everything was trim, and I had recovered my 
power of observing anything besides the running-gear of the mizen 
tops’] yards, it was evening—a September evening—and the land, . 
that very land we see there, was brown, and getting dimmer and 
dimmer under the double influence of our speed and the twilight’s 
shadow. After observing this natural phenomenon without much 
emotion, I became aware of the presence of a couple of men, who 
were standing with cigars, looking back at the coast we were 
leaving. They were passengers, I could see ina moment. We 
somehow got into talk as we remained close together, and from a 
dozen words we spoke I judged that neither of them was a snob, 
If they had continued silent, I daresay I should have said they 
were both confounded snobs. 

“While we were standing so on the poop deck, we were all 
startled to hear a soft sound of the music of a piano coming from 
the cabin. The skylight was only a little way open, so I went 
gently over to it, and let it up as far as it would go. Then there 
came softly and clearly to us the tones of a woman’s voice singing 
a, hymn, for it was Sunday evening. 


¢ Abide with me : fast falls the eventide.’ 


I had heard it often before, but I thought it lovelier now than it 
had ever seemed to me, as the stillness of the time was so deep. 
I felt a quietness steal over my heart, soothing beyond any influence 
I had ever known. None of us could speak, and the soft, low 
entreating voice went on, the ripple in our wake making an 
accompaniment. I listened till it seemed, by some means, 4 
watery mist had come over all before my eyes, making everything 
blurred. 

‘‘¢Mr. Blaxell, make it sou’-west-by-sou’-a-quarter-sou’, 
shouted the captain, from forward. 

‘* ¢ Sou’-west-by-sou’-a-quarter-sou’, it is, sir! Quartermaster, 
sou’-west-by-sou’-a-quarter-sou’. 

‘¢* Right bells. Heave the log!’ 

“That was how the quiet hymn faded away. 

“But after I had walked the deck with the captain till my 
watch was over, and I had turned into my bunk, I thought I could 
hear the words, ‘ Abide with me,’ sung in.the same voice. I took 
out Clara’s photograph—for that was the name of the girl whose 
photograph | used to wear in my locket then—and I wondered a 
good deal about Clara, which further proves my singularly poetical 
temperament; but though I was forced to acknowledge that her 
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eyes were splendid, stil] I had an uneasy consciousness that Clara’s 
voice would fade from my memory before the one I had just heard ; 
and so it did. 

‘*] found in the morning that there were six passengers aboard. 
There was a Cape farmer and his wife, the two young men I had 
spoken to on the poop—one of whom was in the Indian Civil 
Service, going out to an appointment up the hills, the other an 
engineer, bound for Ceylon; lastly, there was a young lady, the 
daughter of a celebrated Indian officer, whom she was to join at 
Calcutta, and her maid. All this I learned from the steward, as I 
had my breakfast alone next morning, for the breakfast hour was 


just the hour my watch began. : 


‘The Cape farmer and his wife were both sick, of course, so 
was the lady’s maid ; but all the others were on deck, and I could 
hear their voices talking above me as I sat at breakfast. Then I 
went up to resume my watch. I confess to you I felt very uneasy 
about the steering of the quartermaster, and also about the strain 
on the mizen-yards ; for though I could not make out the slightest 
fault with either, yet, so great was the force of my uneasiness, I 
stayed aft for a long time in the neighbourhood of the passengers’ 
chairs. I think I can safely say that ship was well steered as long 
as my watch lasted. 

‘She was the loveliest girl I had ever seen. Her face was 
rather pale this morning, but it was a face you could never imagine 
anything else but pale. Her eyes were grey, I think; they were 
calm beyond imagination, and their lashes were long and drooping ; 
once only I saw them raised, as she looked up to something the 
captain pointed out to her. Then I saw the depth of her wonderful 
eyes, and her rich brown hair fell back over her shoulders in its 
irrezular ringlets, coiled without any neatness. Perhaps the man 
at the wheel did keep half a point or so from the course at this 
Insiant. . 

“We all dined together in the evening, and I had the oppor- 
tunity of opening my lips a few times, in a small way, as was 
becoming in a third mate, of course; but intensely as I valued 
these opportunities, I was much happier at the chances I had of 
hearing Miss Westbourne say the few things she did. I had an 
idea, too, that the other men present felt themselves equally blest. 
Then, while I walked the deck through the evening, I heard the 
Sounds of her voice and the piano blending together sweetly as 
before, and, afterwards, a tenor song sung by a man’s voice. I 
hever before that moment knew how perfectly I despised a tenor. 
Then J heard a bass song, and I felt that bass was a contemptible 
thing ; no one but a bully ever possessed a bass voice. Finally, as 
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I took out Clara’s photograph, I wondered how I could ever have 
thought such eyes good-looking. . 

‘Thus we sailed southward and southward for many days, till 
we slid into the warm seas of the Tropics, and an awning was put 
up over the poop. The passengers sat in its shade with books, 
which they never read, in their hands ; that is the three passengers, - 
for the Cape colonist was a wiser man and a more fortunate—he 
slept for ever, taking care to awake for meals. His wife employed 
herself weaving nets for fruit-trees, and they were both happy. Miss 
Westbourne used to talk with me at any time 1 was near her. | 
found it necessary to be near her pretty frequently in these days, 
and so friendly did we become, that I discovered myself telling her a 
great deal of my eventful life ; and so confidential did she make me 
with her quiet words, that I hid nothing, even of the Clara episode 
from her. She saw the photograph, and had almost made me return to 
the belief I had long since abandoned, that her eyes were very fine. 

“¢ Ah, no,’ I said; ‘she is not very good-looking, but she is 
good-natured—oh, so very good-natured!’ I knew very well I 
lied ; she was anything but good-natured. 

‘*One night the ship’s surgeon came to me as I walked on the 
feck, and lit his pipe. He was a tall, but very young man, and 
was making the voyage for his health. 

“** By Jove,’ said he, ‘itis a jolly thing to watch the pro. 

gress of a fever when once it has thoroughly developed itself! It 
is lovely to a man who understands the thing perfectly. I have 
been doing so for the last fortnight.’ 
_ **JT looked at him. ‘I didn’t know there was such a thing 
aboard ; surely every one was at dinner to-day.’ ‘ Yes, of course.’ 
‘And how could you let the person come among the others all this 
time ?” 

‘*Then the doctor laughed. ‘It’s a fever not in my line of 
treatment, though, by Jove, I could prescribe for it without diff- 
culty. It is what is called febris amoris! I saw it in its earliest 
stages, and I have watched its progress since. The crisis will be 
here some of these days. Would you like to observe it? Well, 
keep your eyes on young Fairchild when Miss Westbourne is in his 
neighbourhood. By Jove! it’s interesting to a fellow like me, or 
like you, who have had the disease often—it has lost its contagion 
to us.’ 

“Mr. Fairchild was the engineer for Ceylon; a tall, rather 
dark-complexioned man, without either a beard or moustache, ouly 
with large whiskers. He was what women would call handsome, 
and I have no doubt that he had heard himself so called by some 
women. J had never noticed anything particular in his manner 
towards Miss Westbourne, so when the doctor had gone down ™ 
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the forecastle to look after some of the crew, I could not help 
Jaugbing outright at his fancies. The next day, however, I fol- 
jowed his suggestions, and observed Mr. Fairchild as closely as I 
wasable. Before dinner was over I felt convinced that the doctor 
had good grounds for speaking to me as he had spoken. What a 
blind focl I felt myself for not having known long ago that the 
man was in love with the girl! Every motion betrayed it to me 
now. He hung upon every word she breathed, upon every move- 
ment she made, upon each glance of her lovely eyes. And she—I 
felt certain that she was quite unconscious of his attention to her. 


“$he talked with him as she talked with all of us, so pleasantly, 


and quietly, and simply. Oh! we all loved her, from the captain 
down to the quartermaster, to whom she had once, with her own 
hands, brought a tender offering, in form of a glass of gin; that 
quartermaster loved her rapturously, I know ! 

“*Well,’ said the doctor, as I went on deck, ‘ what do you 
think now? Have I made a very wide shot ?’ : 


“* You were right,’ I answered ; ‘ how the deuce I could have 
remained blind so long, I don’t know !’ 

“<«Tt was some time before I noticed it myself,’ said he. 
‘The first thing that struck me as being remarkable was last week, 
when Fairchild was carving a fowl; he deliberately cut off the liver- 
wing for her ; that set me thinking. I felt sure that any man who 
would give away a liver-wing must have some motive for exercising 
such self-denial. By Jove! then the whole truth flashed upon me 
ina moment. But the best of it is, the girl knows nothing about it 
herself, no more than anyone else in the cabin but ourselves. I 
say, don’t you go and howl what you have seen all over the ship! 
Wait till the crisis comes, my boy.’ 

‘* Certainly, whether Miss Westbourne was aware of his passion 
or not, she spoke to Mr. Fairchild far more frequently than to his 
friend, the Indian civil servant, Mr. Hammerton. This man was 
less in height than Fairchild, and also a great deal lighter in com- 
plexion. His face was considerably bronzed, and his light hair was 
very curly. He did not seem to be fond of talking, and as we went 
southward, he seemed to care even less about opening his lips ; 
still, when we would be together in my watch, he would often con- 
tinue on deck long after the others had turned in. He seemed to 
me inclined to be moody, for he used frequently to stand leanwg 
over the side for hours at once, looking into the water. 

“We had the very fairest of breezes hitherto, and we were 
within a few days’ sail of the Cape ; but as yet the crisis the young 
doctor spoke of had not arrived. 

“It had come to be a custom in the cabin that for an hour 
after tea the captain and Mr. Fairchild sat down to chess, a game 
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the captain was excessively fond of. During this hour the other 
passengers were accustomed to go on deck; afterwards Miss West. 
bourne generally went to the piano, and played and sang with the 
men—certainly, with Mr. Fairchild—beside her. Mr. Hammerton 
did not sing nearly so much now as he had done at first. 

“One evening at this time, I was just getting up the com.. 
panion, when Hammerton came behind me, and whispered that he 
wanied to say a word to me before I went to my: cabin to prepare 
for my watch, which came on at eight bells, We walked forward, 
and then to my surprise, he said— 

** « My dear fellow, I want to ask you to do me a great favour 
——the greatest any man could do for me—it is, don’t come aft to. 
night so early as you generally do.’ 

*** What is that for?’ I said. ‘ You are aware my duties cause 
me to be very much aft; I have really no control over my duties; 
I am bound to——’ 

***'Then I'll tell you my reason for making this request of you. 
The fact is, I mean to let the next half-hour decide the happiness 
of all my future life—I mean to tell Miss Westbourne that I love her 
with all my soul, and to ask her at least to believe me. I cannot 
live any longer, Blaxell, with this on my heart ; the doubts I have 
will be either confirmed or dispelled. Doubts! oh, heavens ! what 
reason have I for hope in this? What am I that I should hope for 
such a creature of purity and beauty ?’ 

‘““T was so startled with the vehemence and suddenness of his 
disclosure that I could not speak a word, Neither the observant 
doctor nor myself had once fancied that this man was in love with 
that girl. He had not seemed to care to speak to her, or to be near 
her ; he had never showed her any attention ; and she had certainly 
been unusually silent towards him. I felt what a fool he was not to 
be able to see how much more favoured than himself the other man 
was, but I did not say a word of it. I only promised not to be aft 
before nine o’clock—an hour past my time for usually coming on 
deck. 

** When I stumbled into my cabin it was long before I could bring 
myself to think over what I had heard. The sun had gone down a 
short time, and the brief twilight was over the water, while a faint 
tinge of the crimson fire of the sunset still hung about the western 
horizon. I stole slowly out of my little cabin, and stood at the side, 
jooking out across the long-ridged ripples that became grey in the 
distance, while close to us they were blue, lapping our sides, and 
then bubbling, and seething, and eddying in our wake, white as 
snow-flakes. 1 stood there long in a strange mood, till the eight 
bells was rung, and I was on duty. I had just received the cours? 
drom the chief officer, wnom I reliey ed, when Hammerton came 
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me with his face radiant with joy. He caught me by the hand, 
shaking it violently. 

««* How can I ever thank you 2” said he: ‘ you have done it all. 
I am the happiest fellow in the world, Blaxell! the very happiest !’ 

‘“‘] was thunderstruck. ‘She accepted you, then? She——’ 

“«* No, no, I didn’t ask her for that; but she told me, Blaxell 
—QOh, heavens! who would have believed it !—that she had loved 
me for long, that she could trust me. If I can obtain her father’s 
consent she would be mine. Think of it, Blaxell! think of it! 
That girl! such a girl! and such a fellow as I! Oh, it is beyond 
the power of thought !’ 

“So it was. 

“ Sudderly some one appeared at hand—it was Fairchild, and 
his face, I saw, was deathly pale. Hammerton turned to him. 

‘** Congratulate me, old fellow! only think of it—she listened 
tome! she answered me like an angel, Fairchild—purely as an 
angel.’ 

‘«* She !’ he said in a whisper that sounded like a gasp. ‘She 
—accepted—she answered—who ?’ 

“* Louise!’ said Hammerton ; ‘ that is—I mean, Miss West- 
bourne. She is mine by the pure and perfect love she bears to me 
—love-which seems to have made myself as pure as she. Con. 
gratulate me! I am a man to be congratulated !’ 

“* You are,’ said the other, quietly ; ‘ you are a happy man.’ 
And he turned about and hurried aft. But Hammerton was so 
excited he did not mind his manner, but continued talking rap- 
turously, as perhaps you fellows, lere, may not be aware, is not 
quite an uncommon thing with accepted lovers. 

‘‘ When the clever doctor heard of this matter he gave a long 
whistle, and shook his head in amazement, but said nothing. 

‘The position of these two men in the cabin was now com- 
pletely changed. Hammerton took upon him all the talking and 
singing, and Fairchild became moody and reserved. Poor fellow! 
he could not feign satisfaction at that which was so bitter to him. 

“The girl, who was now always beside her lover, was quite 
surprised and sorry at the change in Fairchild; but no one ever 
attempted to explain to her that deep mystery—why a man who 
has loved a girl is not perfectly happy when she has accepted the 
love of another. 

“Thus we reached the Cape, and landed the colonist and his 
a The number of hours they slept aboard this ship was won- 

ul! 

‘* After leaving the Cape, the fair weather which, had hitherto 
accompanied us changed, and it began to blow very freshly, making 
our pleasant ship uncomfortable. Miss Westbourne was com. 
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pelled to be in the cabin in the evenings, instead of converting the 
deck into paradise with her presence, as she had formerly done, 
But Fairchild’s and Hammerton’s friendship did not seem to have 
broken off. ‘They were constantly together on deck, though the 
ship was rolling under close reefs. 

“‘One of these rough days was just coming to a close, and | 
was in my cabin putting on my oilskins, preparing for a wet night, 
when suddenly there came, as if from a distance, a faint, strange 
cry—a cry from the surging waters. I started and rushed out, for 
I had once before heard such a terrible cry. As I had got aft there 
was a shout of voices. You know the words, ‘Man overboard)’. 
but none of you here can know what they mean unless your ship 
has her three masts covered with sail, and the water is leaping 
over the bows with her speed. ‘The captain shouted something; | 
knew it was to put the ship about, but somehow, I found myself 
in the stern of the long-boat, letting go the lines that went through 
the davit-blocks. Then 1 remember seeing a white figure at the 
companion, then I felt myseif drenched with spray as I held the 
tiller ropes of the boat, trying to keep her head to the waves, while 
I shouted directions to the men, who had got out the oars. It was 
simply two hours of keeping her head to the waves, that followed. 
We shouted till we were hoarse and dumb, we showed lights, but 
no answer came, unless the yelling of that wind was an answer—a 
reply like the laughter of demons making revel. 

“The vessel picked us up. I was the first on deck, She 
rushed towards me. ‘ Lost, lost ! he is lost!’ she cried wildly ; and 
I knew, for the first time, it was Hammerton who was gone. Then 
I heard her give one long cry of utter desolation—a cry of terrible 
despair, and—no, I heard nothing more till, on the third day after 
that ; a dark figure, that had once been white, stood at the door of 
my cabin, in which the doctor sat, for they told me I was unfit to 
rise. She spoke gently. 

‘**«T have come to take your hand,’ she said, ‘to take your 
hand and thank you for what you did so nobly. Here is my hand, 
God bless you! He hears me now say, God bless you, and it is 
not my blessing only you have. He is close to us I 
grasped her little white hand in my big paw, and held it to me. 
Then she came beside me. I felt her unutterably gracious motion 
near me. She leaned over me, and I felt her lips touch my face. 
Then she moved away softly, and it seemed to me I had been in 
dream—it would seem so even now, only that I feel her kiss on my 
face at this moment, as I felt it then. 

“The doctor told me the story of that evening. Hammerton 
and Fairchild had been together leaning over the side, when the 
former had expressed a desire to obtain some of the phosphorescent 
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water of this region for the purpose of examining the animalcule it. 
contained, for he had subjected various parts of the Atlantic to a 
microscope, and held certain theories on the subject of phospho- 
rescence. As he leaned over the side with a small flask and line, 
an unusually heavy sea had struck the ship while Fairchild was 
sitting in the companion, and the poor fellow had gone overboard. 
It was a simple story. 

“The next day the doctor came to me again, looking very grave. 
I at once asked about Miss Westbourne, and he shook his head. 

‘*« She will never be the same,’ he said ; ‘ she will never recover 


‘that shock. It has struck her deep.’ 


*** Yes,’ said I, ‘it-struck to the depths of her heart.’ 

“* Worse,’ said the doctor; ‘her brain. She is talking strangely 
to her maid, saying he is not dead, but that she will meet him in a 
few days. Ah! it is sad when a blow cuts so deep as that.’ 

. “*Tn a few days?’ I said, and I pondered over the words. 

“T shall hasten to the end. The end was not faroff. The 
gales we had encountered had not left us ; but on the first day that 
I resumed duty, the wind had so increased that all we had passed 
through were light breezes in comparison. It was a hurricane—the 
sails were blown away like paper, then one of the topmasts came 
down, disabling twu of the men. Worse than this, a sea carried off 
tbe rudder; you know what we did, you have heard of jury- 
rudders—we made one; we had soon need of jury-masts, for we 
had hardly got the ship manageable when the main went down. 
Axes, hatchets, and knives—those came next; a broken timber 
forward; water in the hold; pumps; they were next—then a 
thunder of sea shattering us, sweeping the decks, a plunge of the 
bows down into the depths of the water, and there they stayed, till 
we seemed to be sailing down, down for ever! There was nothing 
else to be done but hold on—some were swept away through that 
night ; but when the morning broke wildly over our desolation, our 
bows had righted, the wind had all abated. We stood at the pumps 
all day working, working till the blood burst from our hands; while 
we worked we felt ourselves gradually sinking, slowly, but with a 
grim certainty !”’ 

“* To the boats/’ All was order that day; no confusion, no 
_ no mutiny; everyone worked nobly for the salvation of 
all. 

“* * Passengers first !’ shouted the Captain. 

‘* Where were they ? Miss Westbourne’s maid appeared white as 
aghost. Fairchild had worked desperately with all vf us at the 
pumps. 

“* Where is your mistress?’ he cried wildly. The girl 
made no answer ; she had an idea that she would be left behind, so 
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with tears begged us piteously to save her. Fairchild rushed down 
the companion, amd we heard his voice crying that name throu 
the cabins. We could feel the ship heavy with water roll beneath 
us, yet we waited there by the boats. I went down to the cabin 
then, and searched amid all the confusion of broken timbers, but in 
vain. She was gone. She was not to be found. Fairchild raveq 
like a madman through the knee-deep water on the cabin floor; 
raved, accusing himself of having murdered her, and it was with 
difficulty I could force him on deck again. 

“There were two boats, both well provisioned and secure, 
The Captain took command of the long-boat. The chief officer was . 
disabled, the second had been washed away ; so the command of the 
second fell to me. There were nine. men in the long-boat and five 
in mine. We were to keep close together and steer one course. So 
we pushed off. The Captain’s boat showed a few yards of canvas, 
and ran before the wind for about a mile ; but I must confess I did 
not seek to follow it at once, for within a couple of hundred yards, 
the ship, now very deep in the water, swayed heavily, and | felt 
that there was a chance of something I could hardly comprehend 
resulting from our being in its neighbourhood ; so I merely set as 
much sail as would allow of my keeping the boat’s-head to sea 
without putting her under any way, and thus we remained with 
our eyes fixed on the tumbling ship. 

*“¢ It was now about the time of sunset. Clouds had been over 
us all day, but now they seemed to have all drifted together ina 
mass to the north-east. Suddenly from a great rift in the west, a 
wild glare of sunset glory burst, flashing along the uneven waters, 
and making over them a blood-red path to the sun. Then the 
whole western mountain-clouds broke asunder, showing the fire that 
illumined them, large and red. All the horizon was overspread 
with glory, and the breadth of waters from east to west was dyed 
with crimson. The old vessel heaved and reeled in the red sunset 
as if it had been on fire; we could see the cabin ports reflecting the 
stream of light that struck them. We were all silent, so full of 
speechless awe was that sight. But a still more terrible fear fell 
upon us, for suddenly there came sounds to us as if from the sunset, 
strange, faint, musical sounds, trembling out of the distance like 
the singing of a spirit. We listened as they floated over us. I had 
heard such music before—I knew the sounds that came: 


“* Abide with me : fast falls the eventide.’ 


It went on and on, faint, and steadfast, and beautiful, while we 
listened in awe. We had our eyes fixed on the old vessel ; Heavens! 
the sound came from her cabin! Fairchild started up wildly, 
with his haggard face pallid. ‘She is alive yet,’ he whispered. 
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‘She is there! Row, men! row to her! I will give you money 
—hundreds, thousands! but row to her! Row or I shall leap out 
and swim! My love, my Louise! we shall save you!’ and he 
stretched his arms wildly towards the ship. 

“Oars were out in a moment, and our head round: it all occu- 
pied but a short time. I had turned my eyes away for a second, 
but in that second a cry of awful wonder arose from every one, 
there was no ship to be seen! The blood-red glare of the fallen 
sun rolled over the broad sea, omitting nothing in its way. She had 
gone down for ever ; but still we seemed to hear that soft, steadfast 
voice singing over the gurgle and the surge of the waves. 

“*Gone! is she gone?’ shouted Fairchild. ‘Then, darling, 
I shall follow you! Ishall be with you yet!’ He had sprung 
from his seat, and it was only after a great struggle that we held 
him down in the boat. 

“T steered all that evening with a single sail on, trying to 
follow the long boat ; but she soon disappeared in the darkness, and 
a fresh gale blew, so that it kept us working hard to keep the water 
baled out. ‘Towards midnight I believe the exhaustion of the past 
days brought on unconsciousness ; for the next thing I remember is 
lying in the bottom of the boat, and instead of seeing four men 
with me there were only two. One was Fairchild, the other the 
quarter-master, an old man who had hold of the tiller-ropes. I did 
my best to talk hopefully to them, but neither answered a word. 
They did not even look at each other. I served out provisions, for 
we had plenty, enough to last for months. Towards evening of 
this day, I was startled to hear the old man exclaim something as 
we sat on the thwarts forward, apparently puzzled with thought. 
‘How is it they’re all gone but him—him there?’ and he 
pointed to Fairchild. ‘God of heaven, how is it? Why were 
they all lost but him? I can’t make it out, darned if I can!’ 
And he shook his head for a long time. 

“*What is the matter, Rogers?’ I asked, ‘What are you 
talking about ? 

“But he only shook his head, exclaiming, ‘Darned if I can 
make it out at all—by no manner o’ means !? 

‘There was hardly any wind now, and we were able to keep all 
the sails set, steering nor’-west, the course I had agreed with the 
_ to keep, and that night I got a good sleep of three or four 

ours, 

“ At dawn I went to serve out breakfast, but I was startled to 
find only a single small bag of biscuit, and not more than a gallon 
of water in the cask. I cried out in amazement, and looked to both 
men for an explanation. Then I saw that Fairchild was as sur- 

as myself. 
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“‘T did it,’ said the old man quieily; ‘1 threw them oye 
last night !’ 

*** You!’ I shouted. ‘ Ruffian, fool! you have murderg 
yourself and us! What did you do it for?’ 

““*T did it for justice,’ he answered. ‘Justice must be 
done, sir. I could not make it out yesterday how such injustice 
could happen; as him to be saved—him—and the others lost. But 
God told me last night how I could bring about His justice, and] 
have brought it about; I obeyed Him, and I see it all clearly 
now.” 
*** Madman!’ I shouted. ‘What did you’ mean! you wer 
a demon impelled by the devil himself to do that.’ 

“Suddenly Fairchild spoke. ‘Let him alone; he was right; 
justice must be done on me. I brought all this destruction upon 
the ship and upon so many innocent lives. I should have been the 
first to die.’ 

‘“‘ ] stared at the men in amazement. Had both their minds 
gone astray? Were they both madmen? ‘ What do you mean? 
I stammered. 

‘**T shall tell you,” answered Fairchild.’ ‘I am a murderer— 
it was I who threw Hammerton overboard that night. Now you 
know all!’ 

‘““* And I knew it,’ said the quarter-master; ‘I saw him 
do it, and I took his cursed money and held my tongue. Now, 
didn’t Ido well in throwing over the bags and the water! It 
would never do for me to die without seeing that justice. It was an 
act of God, and now I’ll die happy.’ 

‘“‘T buried my face in my hands in despair. ‘ God forgive you 
both,’ I said, ‘it I cannot forgive you for my death.’ 

‘*Then this great and wonderful calm fell upon us, calm 9 
fearful, that the recollection of it is burnt into my life, so that 1 can 
never feel the wind sink, as it has sunk with us to-day, without 
recalling the events which led up to this terrible calm I tell you of 

“Calm! the heavy sky leaning over all the hot slumb'rous 
deep. The fiery sun creeping over us, making us feel that from 
his fire there was no escape. Everything seemed dead arouna us, 
till the fierce sunset appeared to stir them with wild, strong lile, 
throbbing through all the throng of waters. Calm!—bah! I can- 
not tell you anything about it: I might talk my life away without 
making you know anything of it as I feel it. 

‘* The old quarter-master resolutely refused to eat or drink any- 
thing. 

“*No, no!’ he said, when I offered him his share; ‘1 did 
it for justice—it would not be justice for me to eat anything ; but 
I'll die knowing that something was done right. It was hard for 
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me to know why we should all have to die, but now, bless my soul! 
it’s as clear as daylight. I’ll die happy, thank God, Amen,’ 

‘He did die the next night, and I was left alone with the 
other. 

‘‘ We did not speak for all the next day. We sat there, a part 
of that terrible calm. And so for two more days and nights. I felt 
that a few more such days would bring the end of all, to me at 
least. | 

‘On this evening I was startled by the sound of Fairchild’s. 
voice, speaking strangely as he stood up in the bow, staring into 
the broadening sunset. 

“* Are we never to meet, my darling? Must I ever see your 
face out there, and hear your voice in the stars at night, and yet be 


separated from you? I did it, I know ; but, Louise, it was for you. - 


He never loved you asI did. I would have given my soul for you. 


Ab! I have given it for you whom I see out there—there among the 


gold and the red! Oh, darling, it is blood! why is the blood about 
you? itis 1itshould be about. Yours is the golden beauty of the 
sunset and the stars. Come to me, Louise! You are pale, darling ! 
but I hear your voice, sweet as an angel’s, flowing to me in that 
rich stream of sunset glory. A path—a path—it is a golden path to 
you, darling! Ishall walk on it to you—there is sunset peace for us 
yet. See, love! love, I go to you!’ 

“He stretched out his arms over that path of sunset on the 
waters—there was a plash in those still waters, and the boat 
swayed in the unwonted ripples ... . That is all, I know nothing 
more; for when I opened my eyes I saw the face of our old doctor 
above me, and our old Captain beside me. They had been picked 
up, and had done the same kindly thing for me, otherwise you 
fellows wouldn’t have known how te get over this calm in the 
absence of your claret-cup. ‘Calm,’ did I say ? no, by Jove! steers. 
man, helm hard over! let go the main-boom there! a breeze at 
last ! We’ll be in Cowes in an hour.”’ 


CONCLUSION. 
We were in Cowes in an hour. Champagne is not dear at 


Cowes. 









































Barbara. 


BARBARA. 


BarBaRA ! Barbara, strange and rare ! 

With thy jet-black eyes, and thy raven hair, 
And thy tongue so blithe 
And thy form so lithe— 

Truly was never a maid so fair ! 


Barbara ! Barbara, strange and rare ! 
From what delicate land of pellucid air 
Camest thou forth 
To the cold grey north ? 
Truly was never a maid so fair. 


. Barbara! Barbara, strange and rare ! 


What dost thou here, and what would’st thou there? 
Seekest thou aught, 


Or art but in sport? 
Truly was never a maid so fair. 


Barbara ! Barbara, strange and rare! 

I love thee more than my heart can bear, 
O sbun me not, 
For my brain is hot, 

And truly was never a maid so fair! 


Barbara! Barbara, strange and rare! 
Wilt thou with me to the church repair, 
And at Hymen’s shrine 
Wilt thou vow thee mine ; 
For truly was never a maid so fair ! 


Barbara ! Barbara, strange and rare ! 

With thy jet-black eyes and thy raven hair, 
And thy tongue so blithe, 
And thy form so lithe— 

Truly was never a bride so fair! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


JACKY HAYES IN TROUBLE. 


AT a tolerably early hour of the morning on the day following 
that which had witnessed the quarrel between Norris and Nevitt 
and their reconciliation, the former was busy in his small bedroom, 
arraying himself in full uniform. His countenance ;looked rather 
grave and thoughtful, as did that of a second person—standing, 
leaning against the half-open window, who was no other than 
Adjutant Reuben Okey. 

No wonder that Norris and his companion looked so gloomy, 
for that day a court-martial was to be held upon poor Jacky Hayes, 
the favourite of both officers and men ; though, like all favourites, 
great and small, he had his enemies. 

While Captain Norris is finishing the, to him, rather tedious 
task of his toilet, we will say a few words of Jacky Hayes, the 
drummer, as he will appear again in the course of our narrative. 

He was small of stature, but a sinewy, lithe, active little man, 
with merry, twinkling blue eyes, and a certain expression of mis- 
chief and humour in his sunburnt face. Though only thirty-six 
years of age, he was what might be called an old soldier. 

When only fourteen he had enlisted in a regiment of the line as 
drummer, and thus in his boyhood began a life of excitement, 
faticue, and hardship. He was engaged in active service for many 
years, when England unsheathed the sword, after that fatal 
tragedy in Paris, the execution of Louis XVI. Then, later on, 
Jacky was drafted off with many of his comrades to Spain, and 
here his misfortunes began. His regiment formed part of the army 
under Sir John Moore when that general was pursued by two 
strong French armies, under Soult and Ney, through the mountains 
of Gallicia, and Jacky was only one out of many, who suffered 
severely from the privations and fatigues of that’ memorable re- 
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treat, made in the depth of winter, in the midst of its raing ang 
snows. Even Jacky, light-hearted, cheerful, and unrepining ashe 
usually was, found it hard sometimes to keep up his spirits, 
especially when during the horrors of a forced march, or when 
‘sorely oppressed by wasting sickness, hunger, and thirst, there 
seemed to rise up before him, like a picture, or the mirage in the 
desert, a pretty little hamlet, its green hill-sides crowned with 
trees, and amongst its thatched roofs, one from beneath which many 
a prayer went up from the lips of a tender mother for the wayward 
‘boy who had enlisted at fourteen. He almost fancied at such 
times that he could hear the chirp of the cricket,‘the fall of the 
wood embers from the stove, and the sound of her dear, well-re. 
membered voice. 

When they reached Corunna, and Moore accepted battle with 
his powerful enemy, and when the signs of coming victory were 
bright, poor Jacky lay bleeding and disabled on the field; and 
though faint and exhausted, he never entirely lost consciousness, 
and saw his brave commander dashed from his horse to the earth, to 
which his last remains were consigned at the dark hour of uight. 
And when in the midst of the hurry and gloom of a retreat, General 
Hope, taking advantage of the confusion of the French and the 
darkness, embarked his army for England, Jacky’s comrades carried 
him on board, and he was afterwards kept in hospital until his 
wounds had healed. 

As his health had suffered from the severity of the campaign, 
and he had served more than twenty years, he obtained his dis- 
charge, along with a small pension, and he retired to Rochdale, 
which was near his native place, and obtained a situation from a 
merchant as porter. However, when a recruiting officer of the 
First Royal Lancashires appeared in that town, Jacky, who was 4 
very expert drummer, felt again that call to arms which he had ex- 
perienced in his early years, and he accordingly enlisted in that 
corps. His skill as a drummer and also a singer, his good temper, 
and his love of frolic, soon made friends for him in the regiment, 
and the officers often called upon him to exhibit before them his 
skill with the drumsticks, especially when strangers were dining at 
their mess. 

We will now return to Captain Norris and Adjutant Okey, as 
we have said all we need say as to Jacky’s antecedents. Okey 
was a special patron of the poor drummer, for they had both of 
them fought the French, and both of them believed, as an article 
of faith, that one Englishman could beat ten Frenchmen ; and 
therefore it was no wonder that he looked grave and troubled at the 
thought that his protégé was about to be put on his trial for 4 
military offence, which, if proved against him, might involve the 
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severe infliction of the lash, then, alas! too common, not amongst 

the regulars only, but also in the militia regiments. The adjutant 

had come forward to be ready to speak in favour of Jacky’s uniform 
and steady conduct. 

When Norris left his room, he found Captain Thorold in the 
adjoining chamber, and his wife and Mrs. Okey gazing through the 
window with looks of the deepest commiseration at Jacky Hayes, 
who, however, seemed the most unconcerned of any one about him, 
as he was marched along between a guard of half-a-dozen men 
with fixed bayonets, to the orderly-room, where the court-martial 
was to be held. The fact was that Jacky had an inward conviction 
that nothing serious would come of the matter. 

He looked none the worse for the two days incarceration in the 
guard-room, or, as the soldiers called it, “The house that Jack 
built,’ which he had gone through previous to his trial : for though 
his pay had been cut down to sixpence a-day—an amount which 
would have entailed a very sparing diet—his comrades had clubbed 
together to supply his wants,—a piece of good-nature which the 
provost-sergeant, another friend of Jacky’s, winked at. 

‘There goes an injured man!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Okey, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Accused of unsoldierlike conduct, indeed! just for letting 
out a bit of the truth when he had taken a drop too much!—there’s 
no denying as he had done that, I suppose. As to what he said 
about a certain party, it was all gospel truth, I believe.’ 

All this was said in a very high key by Mrs. Okey, who was in 
no ways awed by the presence of Captains Thorold and Norris, for 
she was tolerably well aware of the fact that Jacky was a great 
favourite with both these officers. 

“Now, my dear,’’ urged Okey, shocked at his wife’s spirit of 
insubordination, ‘don’t put your oar in.”’ 

“What is that you say, Mr. Okey ?’’ asked Mrs. Okey, sharply. 
“*Don’t put my oar in,’ indeed! There’s no better man breathing 
than my gentleman,’’ she continued, with a slight emphasis on the 
last word ; and turning to Mrs. Norris, ‘‘ But the best man alive 
shan't set me down.”’ 

‘Well, well,’’ replied Okey, in a soothing tone, which, how- 
ever, was ineffectual to mollify her. 

“Captain Ashcroft might have found something better to do 
than listen to the tale-bearing of a babbling fool like that servant 
of his,” said Mrs. Okey, wrathfully. ‘But there! what can you 
expect ! you know he’s only nine-tenths of a man,”’ added the irri- 
tated dame, in a darkly mysterious, half-whispered communication 
to Mrs. Norris, which brought a smile to the lips of the officers as 
they left the hut; for they knew that Mrs. Okey was referring to 
thejrumour that Ashcroft’s grandfather had cut out vests and 
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nether garments, in the making of which he had been so su 
that he had been enabled to leave a large fortune to his son and 
heir. 

When the officers arrived in the orderly-room, they found the 
four lieutenants already there, who were to form, with Norris, the 
court. Jacky was to be tried by a regimental court-martial, and 
‘Colonel Tonge had appointed Norris president, considering that, as 
he had studied the law, he would be a very proper person for that 
office. | 

The officers being all assembled, Thorold, who was Jacky’s. 
captain, opened the defaulter’s book, in which’ the name of every 
man in the company was inscribed, with every fault that he had 
ever committed written down against it. Jacky, however, knew 
that the pages of this volume had nothing much to tell against 
him ; there might be a red ink cross, or perhaps two, against his ~ 
name, when he had made himself too fervent a disciple of John 
Barleycorn, but other records against him there were none. 

The first thing Norris did was to read over to Jacky the names 
of the officers appointed to form the court, and he then asked him 
if he objected to being tried by any of them. Jacky gave a decided 
answer in the negative. 

Norris then commencing with Nevitt, administered the oath to 
him and the other members of the court, and this done, Nevitt 
went through the same ceremony with regard to Norris himself; 
and thus each officer having sworn to administer justice without 
partiality, favour, or affection, according to the customs of war in 
like cases, they all took their seats by seniority of their commissions. 

Norris then addressed the court in a style that would not have. 
discredited the bench—in fact, Adjutant Okey, relating the scene 
afterwards to Mrs. Okey, remarked several times with great em. 
phasis, “It was as good as hearing a judge.”’ 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ began the president, ‘‘ John Hayes is brought 
before us to be tried for unsoldierlike conduct, he being accused of 
having spoken disrespectfully of his superior officer in the presence 
of divers persons. It is, as you are doubtless aware, a general 
regulation for all His Majesty’s army, that deliberations and discus- 
sions among any class of military men, having the object of convey- 
ing praise or censure towards their superiors, are strictly forbidden, 
as being subversive of discipline. Now, the prisoner has to be 
tried for having made use of words drawing a comparison oi merit 
between two of his superior officers. I need scarcely say that to 
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draw a comparison between persons would, of itself, imply pra 
of one of the individuals thus compared, and dispraise of the other; 
and our duty is carefully to consider the evidence brought before 0% 
and give our judgment whether the prisoner is or is not guilty, 
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Mr. Nevitt, you are the youngest officer on this court-martial, and 
you will be so good as to write down the proceedings.”’ 

John Bagnall was now called, and put upon his oath. 

Well, now, John Bagnall,” said Norris, “ tell whose company 
are you in?’ 

“Tam a private in Captain Ashcroft’s company of the First 
Lancashire Militia,” replied Bagnall. 

“ Did you ever hear the prisoner say anything about Captain 
Thorold and Captain Ashcroft ?’’ 

** Yes, your honour,”’ 
state of perspiration, and evidently found giving his evidence no 
very easy task. ‘‘On Wednesday last I went into the ‘ Bay 
Horse’ public-house in Court Street, and I had some beer with 
James Parr and William Parker, both of our regiment. We hadn't 
ordered no great matter of beer, not being, what you may call 
drinkers any of us—leastways, I don’t suppose there’s been ever a 
red cross against the names of one on us.’’ 

‘* Now, come, John Bagnall, keep to the point,’’ said Norris. 
“Never mind telling us about yourself; we want to know what John 
Hayes said. i 

‘Well, your honour,’’ answered Bagnall, “ after a while in 
comes Hayes, and he begun talking, and then he didn’t order any 
beer, but he kept supping from our pots ; and so at last Parr says, 
‘Fair’s fair,—you don’t drink no more with us unless you pay your 
share.’ Well, then, there began to be some words between the two 
of them, and Hayes said quite up, so as any one could hear him, 
‘Idon’t care,’ says he,‘ ad—n for you, nor for your master, Captain 
Ashcroft ; why,’ says he, ‘ he ain’t no man ain't Captain Ashcroft 
—he’s a coward, that’s what he is, and he’s a devil; but,’ he says, 
‘Captain Thorold’s a reet un.’ ”’ 

‘* Have you any questions to ask of this witness ?’’ said Norris, 
addressing Jacky. 

The latter replied in the affirmative, and then put the following 
question to Bagnall. 

‘Will you swear, positively, that I said Captain Ashcroft was 
&@ coward ?’’ 

‘Well, I certainly understood from the words you used that 
you meant to say as Captain Ashcroft was a coward, and, for certain 
Sure, you said he was a devil, and no man.”’ 

‘That will do,’’ said Jacky, with a smile of satisfaction, for he 
had brought the witness to waver in his evidence. 

The next witness sworn in was James Parr, a north country. 
man, who seemed less agitated at the prospect of the ordeal before 
him than his friend Bagnall had been. 

“James Parr, whose company are you in?’’ began Norris. 

8 8 


answered Bagnall, who was in a profuse 
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‘*Tam Captain Ashcroft’s servant, and I am private in his 
company.” 
“‘ Tell the court all you know about this matter,”’ said Norris, 
“‘T was up at th’ ‘Bay Horse’ last Wednesday, with John 
Bagnall and William Parker, and I says, I'll hev a tot of ale, and 
Bagnall said hoo would hev the same, and so did Parker. Just 
when we had gotten our tots, Hayes put his yed in at th’ 
door, and then he coomed up to th’ table, and sit him 
down. It warn’t long before he took a long pull at Bagnall’s tot, 
and then hoo had a sup eawt o’ Parker’s, and whiles one eawt 0’ ' 
mine. Well, at last I up and says, ‘ Owd chap, if yo want to sup 
wi’ us, yo maun pay your share.’ ‘Then,’ says he, ‘I wunna do 
nowt o’ th’ sort ; and I tell you what, James Parr, thou art a d—d 
coward, and thy maister’s a nowt, too, why, hoo daur no’ land at 
‘Copenhagen. Bi th’ mass, he’s a bad un! And then he got up - 
fro’ th’ table, and he struck it with his fist, and he says, ‘ Yo may 
goo drunken bowster-yeds, and ask any mon that’s in th’ Ninety. 
Fifth, if what I’ve said isn’t true. Captain Ashcroft’s th’ Owd Lad, 
but Captain Thorold, he’d as bowd as a lion, and he’s a reet un.’ 
Well, I said then to Hayes, ‘ Doesto know what yo hev been sayin’? 
I dunnot think but what yo’ll be brought to justice, and then yo'll 
happen taste the cat.’’ 

The witness having given his evidence, Jacky was allowed to 
ask him a few questions. 

‘** Have you ever had any words with me, and do you not owe 
me a grudge?”’ asked Hayes. 

“T’ve nae dispute wi’ ye,”’ answered Parr, rather doggedly. 

** But did you not have a quarrel with me?’’ persisted Jacky 
Hayes. 

“It war summat o’ the sort,’’ replied Parr, finding it impos- 
sible longer to evade the prisoner’s question ; “ ’twere abeawt five 
shillin’ that I borrowed of you, but yo cannot say but what I paid 
it back.”’ 

“Yes, after ] made you. Now, will you positively swear that 
I called your master a coward, or that I said he was afraid to land 
at Copenhagen ?”’ 

**Weil,’’ replied Parr, ‘I am sure that summat was said by 
them as were in th’ room abeawt Copenhagen, and then yo said 
that Captain Ashcroft came to us from the Ninety-Fifth, and I'll 
swear yo’ said Captain Thorold was a reet un, and that Captain 
Ashcroft was th’ Owd Lad—leastways, yo said the devil; and yo 
called me «a coward, aud no man. I’se no mistaken abeawt that, 
and I yerd yo say summat that I thought was ‘loike maister loike 
map,’ so | concluded yo meant that Captain Ashcroft was a coward.” 

We don’t want to know anything about what your conclusions 
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were,”’ interrupted Norris. “ We want to know what the prisoner 
actually said. Did you hear him say that Captain Ashcroft was a 
coward, and that he was afraid to land at Copenhagen? Tell us, 
as near as you can, the exact words the prisoner used.”’ 

“Well,” answered Parr, “happen he didn’t exactly say that 
Captain Ashcroft was a coward, but I’se sure summat was said 
abeawt the Ninety-Fifth and Copenhagen, and that hoo said Captain 
Ashcroft was no man, he was a devil, and that Captain Thorold 
was a reet un !”’ 

“ Have you any more questions to put to this witness ?’’ asked 
Norris, turning to Hayes. 

The latter replying in the negative, the president proceeded 
address the prisoner. . 

‘* Now, John Hayes, you have heard what these two witnesses 
have testified against you ; what have you to say in your defence ?’” 

“T confess that what the witnesses have said about the drink is 
true,’ replied Hayes, very humbly ; “ but I do not know that I 
came out with such words against Captain Ashcroft as have been 
sworn against me. I believe we were talking about Captain 
Thorold and him, and I said that Captain Thorold was a reet un ; 
but your honour knows he is my own captain, and I might perhaps 
have said that Captain Ashcroft was a devil; but, if I did, I am 
sure I said nothing worse. Will you allow me to call for my 
captain, and for Adjutant Okey, for a character ?”’ 

The request being granted, Thorold came forward and stated 
that he looked upon the prisoner as one of the steadiest soldiers in 
the regiment, and that he had nothing of any great consequence 
Written against his name in the defaulter’s book. Okey also testi- 
fied to his being a steady, good soldier. 

The president and the other officers then consulted together 
upon the evidence, and finally, Norris asked each officer his opinion, 
beginning with Nevitt as the youngest. 

They all agreed that it had been proved that the prisoner had 
used the expression, ‘‘ Captain Thorold is a reet un, but as for 
Captain Ashcroft he is a devil,’’ or words to that effect, but that the 
other charges against him were not proved ; and they further said 
that they wished the prisoner to be asked to explain what he meant 
by the expression which they found him guilty of having uttered. 

“ Please, sir,’’ said Hayes, addressing the president, “I only 
Meant that Captain Thorold was a good officer."’ 

“Then what did you mean by saying that ‘as for Captain 
Ashcroft, he is a devil?” inquired Norris. 

“Why, please sir,” said Jacky, with a cunning look, * I only 
Meant to say that he was a good officer too.”’ 

The officers looked at each other with a half-smile, for they 
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could hardly hide their amusement ; and they came to the conclu. 
sion that the evidence had failed in giving positive proof that the 
prisoner had spoken disrespectfully of his superior officer. The 
president dismissed Jacky with a caution to be careful of his tongue 
in future, and then turning to the other officers said, with a smile, 
“* We now see that the devil can be a good officer.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE RECONCILIATION. 


IT was the winter of 1813, more than two years since Piers 
Thorold had quitted his mother’s roof in such bitter resentment and 
anger. The first days of the new year had been hitherto bright, 
clear, and frosty, and on the afternoon of such a day, Mrs. Thorold: 
sat alone in her drawing-room—the same room in which she sat 
when her son parted from her. 

She had aged much during these two years. Her bright blue 
eyes had grown dim, and were rather sunken; her face was pale, 
and bore upon it lines of care, which had not been there in happier 
days ; and her fair hair was striped with silver. During this lapse 
of time true and loving friends had tried hard to put an end to this 
sad difference between a mother and her son. 

Teresa had striven quietly, patiently, but zealously, to soothe 
the bitterness of the mother’s outraged feelings, and to plead in 
favour of this man who had forsaken her, but whom she yet loved 
so well and truly. She was ever watchful for the opportunity of 
saying some good word in his behalf, and she knew well that Mrs. 
Thorold, in the depths of her heart, rejoiced at every good deed 
which could be related of him. The mother could not reconcile 
herself to taking the first step, but yet she was prepared to open her 
yearning heart and her longing arms to her son upon the slightest 
advance that he should make. 

On the other hand, Robert Norris, a friend whom Piers really 
loved and esteemed, had not been idle all this time; he was too 
good a son himself not to condemn heartily the way in which Piers 
had acted towards a very fond and tender mother ; but he knew the 
fiery and obstinate spirit with whom he had to deal, and so he was 
cautious and wary in all he said. He was aware that his words 
had an effect upon Thorold, and each day the prospect appeared 
brighter of a reconciliation. At first there had been so much 
bitterness and rancour on either side, that the quarrel seemed likely 
to be of long duration; but time had softened these two proud 
hearts, and in her dreams Teresa would anticipate a blissful retum™ 
to happiness, which seemed possible even in ber waking moments. 
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Piers also, it appeared from the reports of Norris, was esteemed a 
noble, upright man by all who knew him; whatever the follies 
or even crimes of his youth had been, he had now cast them off, 
and Monica Thorold, like the Monica of old, rejoiced in the conver- 
sion of her son. 

A red beam of winter sunlight, streaming in through one of the 
windows, just fell upon Mrs. Thorold where she sat, leaning back in 
her large arm-chair, its dark velvet cushions, and the dusky oak 

annelling behind her, forming a background out of which her 
pale, still beautiful face seemed to stand forth clearly and distinctly 
prominent, like the faces in the paintings of some of the old 
masters. 

A shadow had fallen on the red beam of sunlight, but when 
Mrs. Thorold looked up, she saw nothing but the bare branches of 
the trees without, and the grass and fern in,the park, whitened 
with the frost. She still continues to gaze into the solitude with- 
out, and she is unconscious that she is no longer alone ; the door 
has opened so gently that she has failed to hear it; buf soft and 
almost noiseless though the tread be of the man who breaks in 
upon her loneliness, it causes her to start, and to catch her breath 
shortly and quickly, while a flush of colour comes into her cheek, 
All the sorrow and anguish and desclation of the past dies out in 
the bliss of this moment of supreme happiness. The joy of those 
years long gone by, when her heart had bounded at hearing the 
toddling step and baby prattle of the innocent little child—too 
guileless to have ever caused her heart one single pang of pain— 
the pleasure of feeling his tiny arms around her, and of hearing his 
doving tones of childish endearment, had never carried with them 
one tithe of the exquisite bliss of that moment, when the arms of 
the strong man encircled her, and she heard the deep tones of his 
loved voice, exclaiming : 

‘Mother! my poor mother! can you forgive the past, and 
restore me your affection again ?’’ 

“My darling boy! my Piers!’’ murmurs the fond mother, in 
broken accents, “ you have never lost it. The pang at being 
parted from you was the greater, because of the very strength of 
my motherly love ; but now you have come back, let us forget the 
past, and think only of the present.”’ 

It was some little time before Mrs. Thorold resumed any of her 
usual calmness, in this sudden revulsion of feeling from intense 
Sorrow to great joy, and her son almost feared that his hasty resolve 
to visit his mother, without any previous announcement of his 
Coming, had been ill-advised. However, her agitation and excite- 
ment gradually subsided, and they had a little quiet, happy con- 
Versation together, till Mrs. Thorold, seeming to be struck by some 
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sudden thought, laid her hand on the arm of her son and said, half. 
timidly and half-hopefully— 

“You would like to see Teresa ?’”’ 

“‘ Mother, after yourself, I came to seek her. I have never for. 
gotten Teresa during these two long years; and if she will only be 
as forgiving as you have been, I have nothing to fear.”’ 

**T cannot hide anything from you, Piers, to-day,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Thorold, with a fond smile; ‘‘ so, even at the risk of making 
you proud, I will tell you that you have her entire heart. It is 
another joy to me,” she added, ‘‘ to find you still love her. She 
will not bring you jewels or gold, Piers, but she will bring you, 
what is of far greater worth, a noble, unselfish heart ; a temper 
which is proof against every trial, and a pure and tender love 
which death only will end. In her character there is no dross; it 
is all pure, sterling gold, tried in the furnace.”’ 

Mrs. Thorold then ordered the carriage to be sent for Teresa, 
who was still living at her little cottage on the Walls. And then 
the mother and son began to talk upon more indifferent topics than 
those agitating and tender ones which had occupied them during the 
first hour of their meeting.”’ 

‘*My love, is your regiment likely to remain in Edinburgh 
long ?’’ asked Mrs. Thorold. ‘‘ I should like to have you near to 
me; for I am growing old, now, and I suppose, you will not 
delay long giving me a daughter in dear Teresa, and then you will 
leave the Militia.”’ 

‘* My dear mother, you have anticipated my plans,’’ replied 
Piers; “‘ provided Teresa does not object, all this shall come to 
pass before next summer. Our regiment will stay a good while in 
Edinburgh, I expect, for we only came there from Haddington in 
November.” 

““T suppose Mrs. Robert likes very much being in her own 
country,’’ said Mrs. Thorold; ‘‘is she any stronger? I fear, from 
what I hear, that Robert will be left a young widower.”’ 

‘* The laird of Glenalmond has a house in Princes Street,’ re 
plied Piers, ‘‘ and Mrs. Robert stays there, which is very comfort- 
able for her, as she often has her mother with her. Of course, you 
heard of the girl. She is a pretty little lassie, just five months 
old. As for Mrs. Robert’s health, perhaps a man is not the best 
judge, but to me she seems to be wasting away; she looks weaker 
and more delicate every time I see her. I quite agree with you, 
my dear mother, as to the sad probability of Robert being left 
early a widower ; but, trust me, he will not long remain one. 
believe he loves his wife very dearly ; but Bob will take unto him 
another spouse, that I would stake my life on.’’ 

‘I cannot understand second marriages,” exclaimed Mrs. 
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Thorold, vehemently. ‘‘ If you have once loved, how can you ever 
forget that love? Mine lasted beyond the grave,’* she added, 
proudly, ‘‘and it cheers my lonely moments with hopes of a joyous 
union in a better world.”’ 

‘* You see,” replied Thorold, in a slightly satirical tone, ‘‘ the 
survivor has sometimes enjoyed so much felicity in the married 
state, that he or she feels impelled to seek a renewal of that felicity 
by a second marriage.’’ : 

Mrs. Thorold shrugged her shoulders contemptuously. 

“ Well,” she went on, “‘ and*is Robert still as full of crotchets as 
ever? It is positively horrible, the accounts he sends home of the 
way in which he is bringing up that unfortunate boy of his—bare- 
footed and bareheaded, and clad in a cotton blouse! Why, good 
heavens! the child must look like a little pauper.’’ | 

‘* Bob’s ideas have become modified,”’ replied Piers, laughing ; 
“the little girl will not have such a rigorous training. Guess, my 
dear mother, what new branch of study our friend has turned his 
attention to.”’ 

Mrs. Thorold looked up in wonderment at her son. 

‘‘'Why,’’ she exclaimed, “ Robert has surely not changed his 
mind again ; he cannot be going to leave the army ? why, there will 
soon be no profession that he has not tried. I hope,’’ she added, in 


some alarm, he has not joined the Presbyterian Church, and become 


ambitious of being a minister.”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ answered Thorold, “he is not going to cure souls ; 
it is the cure of bodies he is thinking of. Anatomical lectures, and 
the study of dry bones, and of equally dry medical books are the 
order of the day now. He cannot even find time to poke over old 
Porta, and compare the heads, noses, and eyes of his children. If 
you go to breakfast with Bob, ten to one but you'll find part of a 
man’s thigh-bone beside your plate, or the joint of a finger in your 
saucer. He will sign himself M.D. by-and-bye, and then he’ll 
give itup. I put him in a great passion, the other day, by saying 
I hoped he wouldn’t poison anybody first.”’ 

“But what on earth made him think of being a doctor?’’ asked 
Mrs. Thorold. 

‘Chiefly, I believe,’’ answered her son, “ his great intimacy 
with the surgeon of our regiment. They are closeted together 
morning, noon, and night. ‘They attend the classes at the Uni- 
versity together. As General Durham is in Edinburgh, Bob durst 
not risk being seen in plain clothes, and I have often laughed at the 
figure they must cut in their undress uniforms, sitting alongside 
staid-looking students on the benches of the lecture-rooms, At 
home or abroad it is always the same story with Robert now. If 


you chance to find him within doors, he will tell you he is just — 
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going to hear Dr. Munro on Morbid Anatomy ; and if you meet him 
in the street, ten to one but he is on the way to the University, 
where Dr. Hope is lecturing on Chemistry, or Dr. Gregory on the 
Practice of Medicine. Bob is pursuing experiments in chemistry, 
too, like he used to do at Watergate Street, in that foul garret, 
which came to be so} renowned for bad odours and explosions, that 
none of the servants would go near it.’’ 

“But, surely,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Thorold, “the Glenalmonds 
don’t allow him to make chemical experiments in their house. [ 
am very fond of Robert, but I would not suffer him to spoil iny 
furniture, and poison me with bad smells.”’ 

‘* Qh, no,’’ replied Piers, “‘ the study of chemistry is carried on 
in the surgeon’s rooms at the Castle, where our regiment is in 
garrison.”’ 

‘* My dear Piers, there is one question I want to ask you before 
Teresa comes,’’ said Mrs. Thorold, speaking in a tone of slight hesi. 
tation; ‘* what did you do about that bad man, Vaucour? If you 
are still in his debt I will settle it, no matter what the amount.” 

‘** My dearest mother, I have done with him,”’ exclaimed Piers, 
speaking in a tone of great bitterness; ‘*‘ he was always my enemy, 
even when he seemed my friend. The months that I spent with 
him in Paris will be a reproach to me as long as I live; but if 
there is one thing for which I now detest the man more than 
another, it is for these two past years of misery, which began when 
his shadow first darkened your doors. I think he imagined that I 
should be ready to follow my old course of life, and to make him 
again my bosom friend and inseparable companion. I believe that 
it was under the influence of that conviction that he came to Bre- 
wood. However, I speedily undeceived him, within a very short 
time, indeed, after my last interview with you. Jam not an ex- 
travagant man, now, my dear mother; and I have paid off all debts 
with the surplus remaining over from the very large allowance you 
have made me the last two years. Here we will let this matter 
rest, and Vaucour’s name shall never be mentioned between us.”’ 

Mrs. Thorold bowed her head in willing acquiescence, and she 
and her son sat talking on happier themes, till the light of the 
short winter day was drawing to a close. 

When Teresa entered the room it was partly in obscurity, only 
now and then a tongue of flame leaping up from the red logs, 
flickered brightly on the dark casements and the oak panelling, 
or brought out in bold relief the faces in those old oil paintings, 
mute relics of the Thorolds of bygone days. The room was 80 
dark and shadowy, that Teresa could scarcely distinguish objects, 
but she saw that her loved old friend, Mrs. Thorold, was not alone; 
and in a moment a sudden rush of joy filled her heart, as she 
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recognised in the tall, noble figure of the man approaching her with 
eager step and outstretched hands, the form and features of Piers 


Thorold. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 


AzovuT a month had elapsed since the return of Piers Thorold 
to Brewood—a month of calm, unchequered happiness to Teresa. 
She had been very happy before that sad estrangement, but it had 
not been a happiness such as she now felt. Then, painful presenti- 
ments had shadowed forth the sorrow that was to fall upon her, 
but now, there was not a single cloud, not a speck upon the horizon. 
Like the beauty and stillness of an Indian summer, her life flowed 
now in a channel of calm, unbounded happiness. 

Not a day passed that she did not meet Piers, generally at Bre- 
wood—where she spent the greater part of her time; and, some. 
times, at her little cottage. Their favourite haunt, the Water 
Tower, was often the scene of their meetings, for the weather had 
been for some time past, bright, clear, and frosty, and a smart walk 
round the old walls, and a view of the beautiful country beyond, 
lit up with the red beams of the wintry sun, offered manifold 
attractions to such lovers of the picturesque as Piers and his 
affianced bride. 

On one of these same bright frosty mornings, Teresa started 
from her little cottage, accompanied by Walter, now a boy of ten 
or eleven years old. She had promised to meet Piers at the Water 
Tower, and they were to take a walk, and then go to Brewood to 
dine. 

These were the arrangements, and Teresa set off with a step so 
Jight and elastic, that she almost distanced the boy by her side. 
However, when she reached the Water ‘ower, Thorold was not 
there ; her happy eagerness having anticipated the hour of meeting. 
For a little while she rambled on the Walls with Walter, and then 
stood fora few moments gazing intently at the meadows and open 
country beneath her, where hedge-rows, pasture land, the broad 
waters of the Dee, and the distant hills, lay all so still and quiet on 
that calm winter morning—scarcely a sound breaking the repose of 
the scene. 

Something she appeared to gaze at intently in the distance, 
Where a thick growth of underwood, and the giant trunks and 
weird.looking naked branches of a large clump of trees broke the 
uniformity of the meadow land. At the same time, a look of 
troubled surprise, mingled with something like fear, seemed to pass 
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over her face and changed its joyous expression into somethi 
akin to that careworn, harassed look, which had so often, duri 
her troubled life, clouded her sweet features. Walter, standing by 
her side, vainly wondered what his sister was looking at; he gay 
nothing in that wintry landscape but the river glittering in the sup. 
light, and the high road winding away to Parkgate. 

At length Teresa turned aside, as though weary of gazing at 
the broad river and its wooded banks, and descending to the Water 
Tower she said— . 

“Walter, Iam going to look at the Camera till Mr. Thorold 
a will you take a run along the Walls, and you will meet 

im ?”’ 

“Oh, yes ; I don’t like going into that dark room,”’ replied the 
boy. 
And so Teresa went into the Tower alone, and, ascending the 
narrow stone stair, entered the little chamber, leaving behind her 
_ the bright sunlight, and the splendour with which it clothed every 
tree and shrub, and hill-side. 

The man who showed the Camera knew Teresa too well, from 
her frequent visits, to annoy her with the dull jargon with which he 
entertained his other visitors. She knew full well, and better than 
he, every building, every church spire, and every point in the 
distant landscape, which the camera unfolded to the view. This 
morning, however, she seemed a trifle less animated than usual— 
she gazed intently at the little table beneath her eyes, where, on 
the white surface, she could see boats on the canal, vehicles and 
pedestrians in the streets of the old city, the waters of the Dee, and 
then the green fields and trees, still and solitary, except when a 
passing gust of wind stirred the smaller branches of the trees, and 
caused a fluctuating, tremulous movement to be visible amongst 
those branches, shadowed out so distinctly on that small white 
space in the darkened chamber. 

_ Very long did Teresa bend over that little table, so long, that 
the man had gone the round of Chester and its environs, again and 
again, without her bidding him pause, or go on; and, at length, he 
was startled by a sound like a moan of suppressed and intense pail, 
which seemed to proceed from the lips of the lady. Then he 
approached her in haste, fearing that she was ill. In the darkened 
chamber he could not see her face, but he noticed that though she 
did not accept his proffered arm, she staggered as she approached 
the top of the narrow staircase. At the bottom Walter was stand- 
ing, waiting for his sister. When he first saw her, a cry of surprise 
and fear burst from the boy’s lips? Was it indeed Teresa? wast! 
the same cheerful, radiant-looking girl, who had gone up tho 
steps less than half-an-hour before? Some sudden shock had made 
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s great a change in her face, that another seemed to have grown. 
out of it, old, and grey, and haggard, with an expression of dull, 
hopeless misery in the large dark grey eyes, that seem to have be- 
gome, on a sudden, dim and sunken. 

“Oh, Teresa, are you ill?” exclaimed the boy, as he clung to. 
her in terrified wonderment. 

She made no answer, and disregarding equally the anxious in- 

uiries of the custodian of the camera, she passed out of the Tower, 
holding the little boy’s hand clasped in hers, with a clasp that had 
in it the rigidity and coldness of death. On she went along the 
walls, never pausing, never turning aside, though her usually firm 
step was weak and uncertain, and she appeared like one walking in 
a dream or some stupor, while in her eyes, there was a dull, fixed 
look, as though she were gazing intently at some object which 
oppressed and distressed her. Arrived home, she passed straight 
into her little sitting-room, unheeding the exclamations of alarm of 
Mrs. Martin, the old lady who boarded with her, or those of 
Margaret, her own servant. 

Seated at her writing-table, she looked like a statue—still and 
almost motionless, while her stiffened fingers seemed scarcely able 
to guide the pen, as she wrote a few lines—scarcely legible, so 
stragcling and disjointed were the letters. Then she spoke the 
first words that had passed her lips since she left the Water Tower, 
but so low and faint were the tones of her voice, that Walter could 
only understand with difficulty, that the letter was to be sent to 
Brewood, to Mrs. Thorold. 

All in vain were the solicitations and entreaties of old Mrs. 
Martin for Teresa to disclose what had caused this sudden startling 
and alarming change, when, but a few hours since, she had been so 
well and happy. The power of speech seemed to have passed from 
her, and she abruptly quitted Mrs. Martin, and shut herself up in 
her own bedroom, where, throughout the afternoon, they heard her 
pacing incessantly up and down the little chamber. At length 
the restless, hurried step suddenly ceased, and then the old lady, 
hovering near the door in friendly concern—heard a sound like that 
of one in mortal anguish—the sound of sighs and sobs, wrung from 
the heart in bitter agony, and half.smothered exclamations, cries for 
help to Heaven, from the stricken soul of one who was bowed 
down almost to death by the sufferings of those last few hours. 

When the shadows were falling, and the short winter day was. 

sing in, Teresa came out from her room, white and haggard and 
gtief-stricken, but still something more like her former self. She 
tried to speak to Mrs. Martin, and to return Walter’s affectionate 
Caresses. She spoke, in faint and tremulous tones, of a sudden ill- 
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mess that had fallen upon her—of a rem an that had seized her, 
whilst at the Water Tower. 

Mrs. Martin was still hovering about, with kind intentions, but 
a total want of thought,—for evidently Teresa stood in need of 
repose and quiet now, more than anything—when the servant, who 
had been sent out on some trifling errand, came hastily into the 
room, eager and breathless. 

‘‘ Laws, ma’am !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ such a dreadful thing I’ve 
heard just now! There’s been a man found murdered in the, Dee, 
They have taken his body to the ‘ Unicorn,’ and to-morrow there’l] 
be an inquest—to think, now—”’ 

Here Margaret was interrupted by an exclamation of alarm from 
Mrs. Martin, as she hastened towards Teresa. 

“My dear Miss Ayleworth, do you feel faint?’ asked the old 
Jady, as she gazed anxiously at Teresa’s pallid face and white lips, 

“ite like the faiminess of death,’’ murmured the latter. 





A LETTER, 


Tus hand of mine, that is so fain to heal 

Thy brow’s sad weariness, and linger blest 

In the sweet power of gifting thee with rest, 

Till thou could’st hear no jar of Fortune’s wheel, 
Must chain in patience all its tender zeal, 

And calmly turn to work at life’s behest. 

The world can see no sorrows unexprest, 

By wailing voice, or garb of gloom’s appeal. 

Its homage passes many heroes by, 

But none so great as Thou, whom God hath made 
A Spartan Martyr—Flower of Chivalry ; 

Ay, none so nobly true erst Faith obeyed— 

Nay, thou wilt smile to read and call me “ child,”’ 
And I shall say, heart-lightened—He hath smiled. 


ELLys ERLE. 


















A MAY GREETING, 


THov’RT welcome back, this gladsome time of Spring! 
Thy presence makes more radiant joyful hours ; 
Twice welcome now, since Nature deigns to bring 
Her richest treasures to thy feet! Sweet flow’rs 
Of varied hue and every choice perfume 
Adorn thy path : so with sweet revelry, 
Do Flora’s children dissipate the gloom 
Of former months, to welcome Spring and thee. 


March sighed, and April wept at thy delay, 
The sister months were mute with stagnant grief ; 
Thy absence seem’d to change all life to clay, { 
Nor e’en could Hope then give a faint relief. ‘t 
April has dried her tears, and sweet May seems 
With brighter face to smile upon thy way ; 
All Nature in the genial sunshine gleams, 
So take my greeting with the flow’rs of May. 


M. A. BAINngEs. 
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THE COLONY AT THE FIJI ISLANDS. 


Tne days are happily gone by—at all events, for the present—whep 
the interests of our Colonies were either neglected or disregarded, 
It will not, probably, be for a long time that a foreigner can jp. 
dite such scathing words as appeared when our last battalion was 
withdrawn from Quebec : “ Here, then, we have the prophecy of 
Montcalm accomplished. His death is avenged, and England with. 
draws its soldiers from Canada in the present day, merely that they 
may not be driven out by the Yankees in a few years hence!” 
Many now in office were active members of the Colonial Institute, 
and it is not likely that, under such auspices, the interests of our 
Colonies and foreign possessions will be overlooked. An Imperial 
policy succeeds to a Parochial one, and one of the first acts of a 
‘Government of enlarged, enlightened, and patriotic aspirations, will 
be to assume the protectorate of the Fiji Islands, long sought for by 
the king and people, for the sake of humanity outraged in the social 
condition of the natives, for the sake of the poor kidnapped la. 
bourers, and for the sake of the importance of the Islands to our 
colonies in Australia and New Zealand, and the development of 
intercommunication in the Pacific. 

Those Islands are some two hundred in number, but only two 
are of any real importance, Vuna Levu, and Viti Levu. The first 
is of irregular shape, being deeply cut up with gulfs and inlets, 
whilst the second constitutes a more or less regular circle. The 
Islands of Ovalau and Levuka lie between the two, and without, 
are a host of islands and islets, almost all surrounded by coral reefs 
and banks of madrepores, which render navigation to a certain 
extent perillous. Viti Levu is level and woody ; its marshy soil 
adapts it mainly for the growth of rice. Vuna Levu is, on the con- 
trary, diversified by mountains which attain an altitude from 3000 
to 5000 feet. 

Levuka, the colonial city of Fiji, is upon the island of Ovalau, 
which itself is eight miles long by seven in breadth. Europeans 
were first. attracted to the spot by the amicable disposition of the 
local chief. Its central position in the midst of the small group of 
islands, a harbour of great safety and security, and facilities for 
shipping, led to its development, notwithstanding the aridity of the 
soil, until it has now become the place of residence of the consuls, 
and the point to which the ships of war of all nations resort. There 
are, further, two streams in the island, the shady banks oi which 
are much appreciated in a tropical climate. The town at preselb 
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consists of two rows of houses, forming a somewhat irregular street, 
upon a narrow strip of land. The little space left, indeed, between 
the sea and the foot of a mountain which rises behind, presents a 

t obstacle to the future development of the town, which con- 
tains about 200 fixed inhabitants, and a floating population of 
about 300 persons. Commerce is represented by four or five mer- 
cantile houses, and a dozen or so of retail dealers. Some buildings, 
more especially the hotels, combine the European style of construc- 
tion with the comforts of civilisation. Among the public buildings, 
the Wesleyan church, and the Roman Catholic church (for the Fiji 
Islands have long been a little centre of active missionary propa- 
gandism, as is well known by the writings of Lawry, Young, Wil. 
liams, and others), and the British and American Consulates, are 
the most imposing. The so-called Literary Institute is perched upon 
the summit of the mountain, and literature itself is represented by 
the Fiji Times, a paper of some considerable local interest. 

The harbour, protected by a coral reef, presents a good ancho- 
rage, and is well sheltered. It can be entered by two different 
channels, and three jetties facilitate the loading and unloading of 
vessels, which are often at least twenty in number within the port. 
There is no regular police at Levuka, every one looks after his own 
security and interests, yet disorders are said to be rare. Transactions 
are mainly effected through the means of bills upon Australian 
banks, although business is stil] carried on with the natives by 
means of exchanges. The current coins of Europe and America are 
also accepted at their intrinsic value. 

The first whites who are said to have established themselves in 
the Fiji Islands, were runaway convicts. They arrived there, twenty- 
seven in number, in 1804, and entered the service of the native 
chiefs, who were perpetually at war with one another, and all 
perished by sickness, or met with a violent death. In 1861, the 
British Government, seeing that the supply of cotton was failing, 
owing to the civil war in America, sent out a commission to exae 
mine into the capabilities of the islands for the growth of the pre- 
cious plant. A company was formed at Melbourne in consequence 

of favourable reports, and the first crops were reared upon the banks 
of the Rewa-Rewa at Viti-Levu. The company is said to have 
occupied whole islands simply by becoming security for a debt 
imeurred by Kakabo, king of the Archipelago, to the government 
of the United States, as an indemnity to an American, ‘‘ the pre- 
tended victim,’’ says a well-known French writer, Monsieur Jules 
Girard, ** of a fire occasioned by the natives.”’ 
After a year or two’s experience, it was found that the Fiji 
cotton quite equalled the best “ sea-island” of Georgia and Caro- 
» and that grown upon Wakaya island obtained the same 
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price in the markets as the New Orleans cotton. Planters arriyag 
in consequence from all parts of the world, but especially from 
Australia, and the natives themselves abandoned their own employ. 
ments to cultivate the new produce. The most numerous planta. 
tions were established along the banks of the Rewa-Rewa, a river 
having four outlets, and navigable for a distance of fifteen miles 
from the sea to a point where it receives the Wai-Manu. From 
sixty to seventy colonists superintended in this district about thirty- 
five plantations; but although favourable by its humidity to the 
growth of the plant, the very activity of vegetation caused it to lose 
some of its best qualities, and sugar-cane and yams succeeding better, 
their cultivation is gradually superseding that of cotton. 

There are no less than eight or ten plantations upon Handj 
Island, superintended by some fifteen or twenty colonists, amongst 
which is the most extensive in the whole Archipelago, belonging to 
MM. Irvine and Campbell. This plantation embraces 200 acres of 
cotton shrubs in full bearing, and 240 more have been cleared for 
the same purposes. The island of Raki-Raki, sheltered from the 
prevailing winds, became the property of three Americans. The 
plantation of Mr. David Whipping, one of the oldest colonists in the 
archipelago, is on the island of the Viti-Levu, the interior of which 
has not yet been fully explored, access being opposed by almost 
impenetrable thickets. There are nearly ajhundred plantations at 
Tavuini, the soil being very fertile, although covered with stones 
and scoria. MM. Moore and Logan planted 155 acres in twenty- 
three months at Vuna Point. About a hundred natives of the Fiji 
and Sandwich Islands, as also others from Tana, are employed upon 
these plantations, which are carried on upon a large scale, and with 
all the modern accessories essential to a successful cultivation of 
cotton. Vuna Point has a jetty accessible to shipping. 

Wakaya Jslund is almost entirely absorbed by the plantations 
of Dr. Brower. The culture on this charming island comprises 
citron-trees, bread-fruit trees, cocoa-nuts, and other plants of inter- 
tropical countries ; cattle, which are raised in large numbers, are 
allowed to rove in a half-wild state for several months in the year, 
until driven in by the necessities for sale. The pasturages of this 
picturesque island are so buried in forests that the soil is never 
dried up by the rays of the sun. The landscape presented from the 
culminating point, is that of a magnificent panorama; in the first 
line, groves of bread-fruit trees, the kings of tropical forests, with 
their many-coloured leaves then a line of cocoa-nut trees, su 
ceeded by the large-leaved bananas; and upon the horizon, the 
innumerable islets of the archipelago, like black spots on the blue 
ocean. : 
Cotton plantations kept increasing in number, until the Amer 
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cans began to recover from the evil effects of civil war, when they 
became no longer so profitable. The cultivation of the land com- 
menced for this staple did not, however, cease, but cotton has been 
gradually succeeded by the cultivation of coffee and sugar.cane, 
which have become the basis of more permanent profits. The rearing 
of cattle, and even of sheep (which some deemed to be incompatible 
with the growth of the sugar-cane) has also, from the fertility of 
the soil, and the abundance of waters, been carried out with great 
success. Add to this, the local productions are of no small com- 
mercial value. Cocoa-nuts, yams, sweet potatoes, and sweet 
yams, arrowroot, bananas, plantains, paper-mulberry, and tortoise- 
shell, pay better in the hands of the colonists than in those of the 
natives. 

Before the arrival of the former, the Fijians attached no impor- 
tance to the tenure of land. Wherever the native planted cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, and tobacco, he considered the soil as his own, so 
long as it produced a regular crop, and when that ceased he aban. 
doned it for another locality. They fancied that the colonists enter- 
tained similar ideas with respect to territorial property, and that 
when they had reaped their harvest, they would cease to hold pos- 
session. Great, therefore, was their surprise, to find that the 
Anglo-Australians persisted in their tenure of the soil, and in rear- 
ing crop after crop, in the same place, or succeeding one crop by 
another of a different character, and that they rested their claims 
to act in this manner upon certain forms of custom and. legality, 
a threaten the future absorption of the whole of the archi- 

0. 

The most striking, and almost marvellous aspects of an exube- 
rant and picturesque vegetation, are met with in some of the islands. 
The island of Karo, for example, presents a primeval appearance, 
which might almost be termed antediluvian, so bare is it of any 
tracesof man. The coasts are clad with secular forests, through 
which even the natives can with difficulty make their way. Similar 
impenetrable forests exist at Bavini, an island twenty-four miles 
long, by nine in width and where the absence of inhabitants, fre- 
quent rains, and climacteric heat, have given birth to a vegetation 
which has justly entitled it to the designation which it enjoys, as 
“the garden of Fiji.” 

Although the climate is tropical, it is not unhealthy, the heat 
being tempered by sea-breezes from the north-east and south-east. 

urmg the dry season, the temperature is agreeable, and even 
favourable, to the health of Europeans. The most formidable local 

, called thoke, has all the character of small-pox, to which are 
Superadded persistent sores, with rheumatic pains. The natives 
suffer from elephantiasis. 
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The Fijians present a mixture of the physical character of the 
Malays and the Papous, without the regularity of forms of the 
Maoris of New Zealand, or of the Tahitans, or inhabitants of the 
Sandwich Islands. Berthold Seeman describes them as tall, active, 
and vigorous; the upper part of the face wide, the nose large and 
flattened, the mouth large, the eyes fierce, and surmounted by g great 
eyebrows, the lips thick, the teeth white, hair abundant and crisp, 
and the skin of a yellowish black, like smoke, quite different from 
the copper colour of the Polynesians. Such is the general type; 
but there are among them Polynesian half-castes, differing in colour, 
in appearance, and in the elegance of their forms. The wind blowing 
during ten months of the year from east to west, causes the natives 
to follow the same course in their migrations. 

The Fijians are still nothing less than savages, the more so as 
they live in the interior of islands not yet reached by Europeans, 
On the coasts they are in a less degraded state. Civilisation has 
been introduced in some places by the missionaries, more especially 
at Lakemba and Lomo-Lomo, where anthropophagy, or cannibalism, 
has been entirely done away with, and commerce, by increasing 
communication, has also contributed to the amelioration of the 
people. But, taken at its best, the leading characteristic of the 
native is an admixture of ferocity and cowardice; his cannibal 
instincts still predominate, but he hides himself to indulge in repul- 
sive habits, which have no longer any excuse, for food of all de. 
scription is upon the increase. 

No satisfactory information exists as to the extent of the popu- 
lation, but it is roughly estimated as from 150,000 to 200,000. The 
number of whites is daily-on the increase; Julius Brenchley esti- 
mated it at 350 in 1865, at 1200 in 1869, and it had attained 2000 
at the time when the question of the annexation of the islands was 
first brought under notice of Parliament. 

Notwithstanding this advent of a white population, the natives 
are very slow in adopting their customs, or in following the counsels 
of the missionaries. It would be imprudent to venture into the 
interior of many of the islands without being armed, and in some 
numbers. Hence every one provides for self-defence as he best 
can, aud the colonists, united in a common cause, are organised for 
action, if the necessity for such should at any time arise. On their 
side, the natives, having every interest in keeping upon good terms 
with the whites, they seldom make : attempts upon their lives, but 
limit their vengeance generally to burning down the houses of the 
planters. 

Nevertheless, ameliorations are progressing at many points, and 
the horrible practice of cannibalism is gradually disappearing. The 
drum which served but a few years ago to stifle the cries of human 
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victims, has been replaced by the tinkle of bells, summoning the 
Christians to Divine worship. The mission house at Mbau is actually 
upon ground once devoted to the hideousrites of the natives. Since 
1854, many woods where human beings were immolated, have been 
cut down, and the temples of their idols overthrown. 

The question which, at the present moment, most occupies the 
colonists, is that of labour, for the future success of the colony 
depends upon its solution. The natives will not work in their own 
land, whilst, curiously enough, when taken away from it, they have 
the reputation of being excellent workmen. The planters in Tavini, 
and the adjacent islands, engage the natives of Viti-Levu, and of 
Vuna-Levu, by the year, for a musket, and some forty or fifty 
shillings, tribute being at the same time paid to King Kakobo, to 
ensure the validity of the engagement. But in the case of ship 
captains, they simply treat with the petty chiefs, and pay them with 
arms and tools for any number of men agreed upon. A barter of 
this description has been fatal to the peace of the islands, for not 
only do they render the wars of tribe against tribe more frequent, 
but the muskets, of which the natives can make excellent use, are 
as often turned against Europeans. The islands most frequented 
in search of native labour, are the New Hebrides, the Sandwich 
Islands, Kingsmill, and other groups. The terms are for three, four, 
or five years, at a price which is constantly rising. This, in 1868, 
was about two pounds per annum, and it is now from twelve to 
fourteen pounds. It is this augmentation in the value of labour, 
and the difficulty of obtaining it, which has given rise to that system 
of kidnapping which has recently attracted so much attention, 
from the acts of violence and brutality with which such a system is 
naturally attended. At times, the natives have been cajoled on 
board ship, and then cast down into the hold, pell-mell, one upon 
the other, and closed up as prisoners until the end of the voyage. 
At others, whole islands have been beat up as if for game, and the 
inhabitants seized upon like wild beasts, and hurried off on board 
ship ; those who jumped overboard being shot without pity. Such a 
system, which has wrought infinite disgrace upon all who have been 
engaged in it, demands the most energetic action on the part of 
any Government having the slightest claims to be called that of a 
humane, a civilised, and, more especially, a Christian community. 
The assassination of Bishop Patterson, which resulted from these 
outrages, provoked an inquiry, and a commission was appointed, 
and the colonists of Queensland, who found employment. for the 
greater number of these kidnapped labourers, were bound to provide 
for them, according to what was called the ‘‘ Polynesian Labourers’ 
Act ;”’ but whilst the occurrence of outrages was not denied, the 
use of force, upon occasions, was palliated; the natives themselves 
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were declared to be happy and contented, desirous, even, of returning 
to their work when the term of their engagement had expired ; and, 
above all, the paramount importance of labour—the cultivation of 
cotton and sugar-cane being impossible without the help of natives 
was admitted, and allowed to weigh in the scale. If the Fiji Islands 
were placed under British protection, and a more active police 
enforced upon the high seas, the interests of each party—that of 
the colonists on the one side, and of the natives on the other—could 
be perfectly well secured. Steps have also been taken to obtain 
labour from China, and as one coolie is worth two or three Poly. 
nesians in agricultural work, it is to be hoped that the experiment 
will succeed, as it has done in California, and in other parts of » 
America, notoriously in South America. , 

There are other grievances which demand the interference of 
a legislature. The native labourers exported to Fiji used to be 
accompanied by their wives. This privilege has latterly been denied 
to them. The natives, again, have been often duped by thie colonists, 
having been sent home at the expiration of their term with barrels 
full of earth instead of merchandise, in payment of their salaries. 
This has led to reprisals, and it is said that fifty or sixty colonists 
have paid by their lives within the last seven years for their bad faith 
with the aborigines. Again, it is in the interest of the planter to 
treat his labourers well, but he cannot always superintend his own 
overlookers. Cases are on record of excessive punishment with 
leathern straps and sticks, and of labourers being bound down to the 
ground, and deprived of food. Taking it all in all, it is, however, 
admitted, that the general treatment of native labourers is all that 
can be desired, and, after a few months, they for the most part 
become resigned to their situation. Some are even said to have 
treated kidnapping as a kind of practical joke, and to have denied 
having been taken away against their wills when questioned upon 
the subject. There can be no doubt that, so long as the native is pro- 
perly paid and fairly treated, his position as a salaried and well-fed 
labourer is a vast improvement upon his condition as a barbarian. 

The inquiries instituted when the ‘‘ Polynesiaa Labourers’ Act” 
was passed, led to the establishment of the authority of Kakobo, as 
King of Fiji. There existed previously two superior chiefs, Kakobo 
and Maafu; and two of inferior rank, Tui-Thakan, and Tui-Mbua. 
Kakobo, born in 1817, although a cannibal, succeeded in establish- 
ing his claims to the throne of his father, which had been left vacant 
for five years. The same day that his claims were admitted, Mr. 
Owen, an Adelaide merchant, buried eighteen human victims, whe 
had been sacrificed to furnish a royal banquet. 

Kakobo acted as an intermediary between the natives and 
the colonists, and as early as 1859, Mr. Consul Pritchard repr 
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sented him at the Foreign Office as King of Fiji. He lives at 
Mbau, a little island scarcely a mile in width, in a large building 


encumbered with dilapidated furniture, and surrounded by huts 


which occupy almost all the available land on the island. Williams 
described in his time, (1858), Mbau as the centre of political power 
in Fiji, its supremacy being acknowledged in all parts of the archi- 
pelago, mainly from certain absurd superstitions attached to the 
island, but of such potent spell, that people of Somosomo, and from 
other places, had, when visiting the island, to scull in a sitting pos- 
ture, for to stand might cost them their lives. 

Up to the year 1865, the principal states of Fiji were still united 
in a kind of confederacy, which held an annual assembly, and ap- 
pointed a president, who was obliged to govern according to a code, 
which was adopted over the whole of the archipelago. Kakobo was 
at first elected president of this national assembly for two successive 
years. Taking advantage ofthe support given to him by emigrants 
from Australia, New Zealand, and America, he transformed his 
executive power into a dictatorship. In 1867, he had a constitution 
framed after that of the Sandwich Islands draughted for Fiji; which 
done, he established a commission of sixty Europeans, in order to 
found a code, and promulgate the new laws. The constitution was 
adopted, and on the 2nd of May, 1867, he had himself crowned with 
grotesque ceremony, but which was not the less significative of his 
taking possession of power over the whole archipelago. In order to 
strengthen his position, and to enforce law and order over all the 
islands, which he personally found that lhe was utterly incapable of 
doing, King Kakobo has ever expressed his wish to cede the 
whole of the archipelago to Great Britain, and H. M.S. Herald, 
went through the form of taking possession a few years ago; 
but the action did not meet with the sanction of a Govern. 
ment fearful of involving itseif in unforeseen troubles, and 
rather anxious to curtail the extent of our possessions than to 
augment them, although Great Britain is indebted for what she 
she is to the colonising spirit and enterprise of her people. M. Jules 
Girard says it is impossible not to foresee that “ the archipelago 
will be definitely absorbed by the Anglo-Saxon race to the detriment 
ofthe natives.” But how can that be said of a race who barely 
recognise their king, and do not obey the constitutional laws—of a 
people steeped in the grossest superstition, and who still sacrifice 
buman victims to their idols, and practice cannibalism in the re- 
cesses of their forests !—of a people, too, whose very ignorance and 
brutal habits are practised upon by a reciprocity on the part of some 
in deceit and treachery, leading to criminality of the worst dye? It 
cannot be to the detriment of the natives that they should be taught 
to obey the law, at the same time that they were saved from the 
Sacrifice of human life —from internecine and tribal slanghter—from 
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being sold to strangers by their own chiefs—or themselves kid. 
napped by the whites—and that they should gradually be brought 
within the pale of civilisation. Is barbarism, with. all its horrig 
practices, as still upheld in Fiji, so very desirable a state of things, 
that any man of feeling and judgment can for a moment assert that 
the introduction of law and order, and the protection of personal 
freedom, of labour rights, of property and of life, can be detrimental 
to the people ? 

Commercial prosperity increases as the land is brought under 
cultivation. This is attested by the shipping. For 4300 tons im. 
ported to Levuka, in 1866, 8000 were imported in 1869, and 16,000 
tons in 1870. This remarkable progressive increase was fully main. 
tained in 1871, and in 1872. The importation for the year 1867, 


was valued at 312,000 pounds. Almost every comfort of life that . 


can be obtained at Melbourne is now to be procured at the capital 
of Fiji. 

Until the period of the introduction of cotton culture, the ex. 
portation of cocoa-nut oil constituted the chief item of commerce in 
Polynesia. Fiji alone contributed 150 to 200 tons yearly. The 
produce was seriously affected by a hurricane in 1867, which over. 
threw most of the cocoa-nut trees. The exportation of trepan 
(holothuria edulis), a species of shell-fish, which is dried and smoked, 
and of which the Chinese make a delicious soup, and of which 600 
tons were annually exported, has likewise diminished. The so-called 
“mutton fish,’ which is exported at a much lower price from 
California, has almost entirely superseded it. ‘The exportation of 
tortoiseshell has also undergone a rapid diminution. 

The raising of cattle can never be carried to a very great extent, 
as in Australia, but it will always suffice for local wants. Sugar, 
coffee, rice, indigo, vanilla, and tobacco, may be cultivated toa very 
large extent. A new source of prosperity has been recently intro- 
duced by drying cocoa-nuts (coperah) in the sun, and exporting 
them to England, where the oil is*extracted, and the pulp is used 
for fattening cattle. Tumie, a kind of China-grass, is also cultt 
vated, and can be reaped three times in the year. The cultivation 
of this grass is said to be more profitable even than cotton. It is 
exported to China. The bread-fruit and kava (Piper methisticum), 
are the other chief growths. 

The greatest evils that affect the islands are hurricanes o 
cyclones. Their violence is such that they leave traces of their 
devastating effects for long afterwards. In exceptional cases, they 
overthrow the huts of the natives and cocoa-nut trees, and destroy 
the plantations ofa whole island. Luckily such visitations are few 
and far between. Navigation presents no dangers from April # 
December, but in the rainy season fearful tempests break upon the 
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coast. The regularity of the monsoons also constitutes an impedi- 
ment to free communication. The heat is also excessive from 
October to April, although the sun’s rays are less powerful than 
in North Australia. Persons recently settled suffer more from the 
hot moisture than from the direct heat of the sun. So depressing 
and deleterious are the effects of the former, that the colonist cannot 
himself carry out agricultural labours without danger. 

The march of colonisation has here, as elsewhere, followed the 
law of the ascendancy of the whites over the coloured races. The 
first colonists lived like savages, upon cocva-nuts, bananas, and 
yams ; they acquired property on some islands simply by settling 
there, or squatting ; on others, by exchanging a few articles of little 
value for land. But the days of the early pioneers of colonisation 
are gone by ; the natives have learnt the value of land, and plots 


which used to fetch five shillings an acre, now sell for over a pound. — 
This applies to lands that have been cleared, but it is dangerous to . 
purchase such lands from an old colonist, for the natives often bring 


in old-standing claims, founded upon an originally bad bargain, or 
upon the pretence of having parted with the soil under compulsion. 
One of the first, and most important labours of a settled government, 
will be to appoint a commission to draw up a map of the territorial 
properties in the whole archipelago, carefully distinguishing those 
which belong to the colonists, and those which remain according to 
native tradition, the appanage of the reigning families. 

These islands would ever constitute one of the most precious 
possessions of Great Britain in the Pacific Ocean, on aceount of their 
numerous harbours. ‘They are destined, by their position on the 
highway from Panama to Australia, to constitute one of the chief 


_ ealing stations so indispensable to modern navigation. The Anglo. 


Australians will, whatever may be the action of the Imperial Go. 
vernment, be compelled to act here as the United States have acted 
with respect to Navigators’ Islands, where they have taken pos- 
session of Titiula, in order to establish there a depdt for coal. The 
British navy would find in the Fiji Islands an advanced post in 
the Pacific, and a centre for the victualling and watering of the 
feet. The natural harbours, and the natural fortifications, pre- 
sented by the geological constitution of the islands, would supersede 
almost every expense attached to their conversion into artifftial 
sttongholds. ‘They would, by their position, not only establish a 

of guard-house to New Zealand and the eastern coast of Aus. 
ttalia, but they would also give to their possessor maritime influence 
over the whole of the Pacific Ocean. 














































SHAKESPEARE HEROINES. 


CORDELIA. 


Lear.—So young, and so untender ? 
Cordelia.—So young, my lord, and true. 


How seldom finds there favour in our eyes 
That one essential character of youth, 
The plain, unvarnished and outspoken truth ! 
We rather seek ourselves to aggrandise : 
Obedience more than nature oft we prize ; 
Then, when they writhe beneath our mandates hard, 
Exile the best belov’d from our regard, 
And offer premium on fraud and lies. 
True, God’s own Golden Book this sentence hath,— 
*‘ Children obey your parents.”” Truth sublime, 
And consecrate in all advancing time 
With blessings on the pious children’s path ! 
But would ye reap the blessed aftermath 
Of filial feelings lingering in mid age ; 
Parents obey that same inspired page, 
And ne’er ‘‘ provoke your children unto wrath !’’ 


Maurice DAVIES. 


